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In October, 1930 (see Hispanta, Vol. XIII, p. 353), the Editor 
' published some suggestions as to the possibility of expanding the 
scope of Hispania to include a greater proportion of learned and 
technical articles provided funds could be found for the purpose. A 
questionnaire revealed opinions favorable to the project on the part 
of many members of the Association. They thought that the best 
way to accomplish it would be to publish special numbers devoted en- 
tirely to learned and technical articles. The numbers should be sold 
to interested persons among the membership in such manner that the 
cost of publication would not be a drain on the general funds of the 
Association. The sales alone would not pay the expense of printing 
and distributing. This was pointed out in the editorial referred to. 
Public-spirited members or other individuals must be found who 
would contribute funds. It was hoped that some of our universities 
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might consider it a privilege to help support the cause of Spanish 
research and scholarship. But the institutions approached were each 
found willing to assist such a project only if its own name (and only 
its name) was attached and exalted. 

This Special Number is wholly due to the financial effort of our 
members without assistance from any outside institutions. Those 
whose names appear as Patrons have generously given varying sums 
of money ; Sponsors are members who have agreed to buy five copies. 

The title of “First Special Number” registers a hope that other 
similar issues may be published when financial skies clear. Some 
means of permanent financing may be found. Perhaps the dispersal of 
effort in furthering Spanish may be ended. Something of the Span- 
ish individualism which has always hampered the advance of Span- 
iards collectively seems to adhere to the lovers of Spanish language 
and literature in this country. 

The articles in this number were originally accepted for publi- 
cation in Hispanta. With the forced reduction from six to four in 
the number of yearly issues and the need for stressing the value and 
public benefit of the study of Spanish by more articles of that sort, 
it would have been necessary but for this Special Number to withhold 
the printing of these papers. But they represent Spanish scholarship 
in this country, the part of our work which has permanent value, 
whereas the pedagogy and the progaganda are ephemeral. It is there- 
fore fitting that the Association should give such encouragement to 
scholarship as it may through this First Special Number. 


PATRONS 
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MOSCATEL 


The usual Spanish dictionaries give a definition for the figurative 
colloquial use of moscatel that is obviously quite inadequate for many 
passages in works of the Siglo de Oro. Nebrija, De las Casas, Oudin, 
Minshew, John Stevens, and Franciosini cite moscatel only as a grape 
or a wine. Covarrubias,’ though he likewise gives no figurative sense, 
does give the basic meaning: 

A. “Moscatel, lo que tiene sabor de musco, vulgarmente dicho almiz- 


cle; como vuas y peras moscateles, perillas musqueroles, que por 
otro nombre Ilaman almizclefias.” 


The Academy, Zerolo, Sopena, and Alemany dictionaries closely 
agree with each other on 


B. “fig. y fam. Hombre pesado e importuno,” considered? as a deri- 
vation from mosca in its figurative sense of “desazon picante que 
inquieta y molesta” — mosca itself having also a figurative mean- 
ing of “persona molesta, impertinente y pesada.” 


And also on 


C. “En algunas partes zagalén” (adolescente muy crecido), Ale- 
many and Sopena defining moscateleria as “calidad o condicién 
de moscatel o adolescente.” 


These more modern lexicons follow the first Academy dictionary, 
the Diccionario de Autoridades (1726), but omit the significant lat- 
ter part of its definition: 


D. “Hombre que fastidia por su falta de noticias e ignorancia,” 
which Connelly and Higgins* translate “fulsome ignorant fellow.” 


As “authority” for this last meaning, the Autoridades gives four 
lines (19-22) from Moreto’s Antioco y Seleuco,* but I can find little 
in the entire scene from which they are taken to war-ant the assump- 
tion that moscatel has a connotation of fastidioso or, strictly, even 
of ignorante: 


1 Sebastian de Covarrubias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 
1611, 1674). 


2 But not by R. Barcia, Diccionario general etimoldgico. 
8 Diccionario nuevo de las dos lenguas espaiiola e inglesa (Madrid, 1798). 
* Act II, sc. 1; Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXXIX, 44c-45a. 
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1. Mas harto ya de reir, 
de estos médicos sufrir 
no puedo la boberia; 
porque yo, sefior, no sé 
dénde hay tanto desatino 5 
como dicen de contino. 


Y viendo su desatino [de un médico], 

para otra vez que viniera, 

escondiendo la vasera, 

al orinal eché vino. 10 
Como el vino era real, 

de mosquitos se llendé; 

vino él luego y le pidid, 

y tomando el orinal, 

suspenso saliva traga, 15 
viendo en él tanto mosquito, 

y acordandose de Egito, 

dijo: “Aqueste mal es plaga.” 

“Médico tan moscatel,” 

dije yo, “za qué viene aqui, 20 
si esto ignora?” Y me bebi 

la plaga delante dél. 

Pero no es nada la orina 

con verlos hechos orates 

en junta; mas disparates 25 
no dijo Juan de la Encina. 


The essential point of lines 7-22, from which our definition seems 
to have been deduced, is, in my opinion, that the doctor in question is 
easily deceived or imposed upon, readily “taken in,” gullible. This, 
I think, is the essence of moscatel in line 19, precisely as it is in 
other passages that I shall consider. After the continual foolishness 
of doctors reaches the saturation point, it might of course be qualified 
as fastidioso. This is unquestionably suggested by lines 1-3, but 
there is nothing later to indicate that such an idea could be resumed 
in the remote moscatel itself. Preferably, I should suppose that it 
describes the immediate conduct of our particular doctor, and that 
it does not refer to the general content of the entire passage. More- 
over, although this doctor and his fellows undoubtedly do display a 
“falta de noticias e ignorancia” (cf. the rather whimsical ignora in 
line 21), their actions or sayings are labeled by Moreto himself 
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merely as boberia, desatino, disparates, and later, error. A more 
exact value of moscatel, even as here employed, is, I think, that 
which connotes primarily the inexperience of the adolescent. Our 
doctor is professionally zagalén. Is not, then, the definition of the 
Diccionario de Autoridades and subsequent dictionaries (“hombre 
pesado e importuno”) based on a doubtful interpretation? I have, 
at least, nowhere found an unquestionable instance of moscatel in 
this sense. Professor R. S. Rose, for instance, applies definition D 
to an occurrence of the word in Quevedo’s E/ Buscén, and Américo 
Castro, definition B to a line in Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna. A 
passage from Lope’s La Dorotea is cited by Terreros y Pando in 
Diccionario Castellano (1786-93) to illustrate the adjective use of 
moscatel: 


E. “Hombre enfadoso ignorante. Tambien se acomoda a las acciones 
que proceden de él.” 


But, as is shown below in passages 38, 28, and 37, I believe that all 
of these interpretations are more or less inexact. The supposition 
that the figure is based on mosca seems to have been misleading.® 
Moscatel grapes are described by the Zerolo dictionary as an 
“especie de uva blanca o morada de grano redondo y muy liso y de 
gusto sumamente dulce”; by the Espasa Enciclopedia as “algo api- 
fiadas, blancas y de olor y sabor almizclado” ; and by the Diccionaric 
de Autoridades as of “grano gordo y mui tierno.” The latter adds 
that “El vino moscatel, hecho por si sdlo, es malo por ser mui humoso 
y dulce.” It was no doubt the usually white color, the smoothness, 
the softness, and the sweet lusciousness of these grapes, an exquisite 
delicacy,® that suggested the figurative application of moscatel to 
F. A man that is soft or effeminate—a lindo—and sometimes 
more or less scatterbrained. 


As is the case with the other definitions that follow, one finds this 
value with a wide variety of nuance. In Lope’s La hermosa Alfreda," 


5 Cf. passage 26 below, where the possibility of Marcelo’s being pesado 
evolves clearly from his being not moscatel but moscén. 

6 Cf. the chapter on Gula, I, 34, in El Corbacho of Alfonso Martinez de 
Toledo (Arcipreste de Talavera), ed. José Rogerio Sanchez (Bib. Clésica 
[Madrid, 1929]), p. 170. Also the proverbial “Uva moscatel no llega al tonel,” 
included by Rodriguez Marin in Mds de 21,000 refranes no cortenidos en 
Correas, p. 501b. 


7 Obras de Lope de Vega, Acad., Nueva ed., V1, 226b. 
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where a lad is answering his father’s obiections to his going to war, 
it is used scarcastically of soft recruits: 


2. PELOoRo. 2 Y cuando el mosquete lleves, 
descansaras mas con él? 
Lisarpo. Si llevare el moscatel, [If moscateles can carry a musket] 
seran las jornadas breves. 


In Luis Vélez de Guevara’s El Hércules de Ocaia,® a blustering cart 
driver, whose success in throwing the bar has led him to assume the 
airs of a Manchegan Samson, ventures to challenge the protagonist 
and is defeated, as though he were a mere weakling —a soft novice 
— by the latter’s sister: 


3. Estando su hermano ausente, 
tiré a la barra con él, 
y le gané al moscatel 
carreterazo valiente. 


In Lope’s Santa Casilda,® the feverishly drunken gracioso fancies 
himself insulted, by an imaginary Moor, for being so obviously un- 
hardened to liquor as to have fallen its very easy victim. For a 
moment the unsteady comic really curses himself for an unworldly 
softling (“A pretty moscatel you are!’’), but he at once counters by 
boasting of his bibulous endurance: 


4. ij Qué bello tabardillo! 

; Pésiate tal con el moscatelillo! 
Mientes, moro cuitado, 

que yo soy, aunque pese a Mahomilla, 

un buen gallego honrado 

de aquellos bebedores de Castilla, 

que con una castafia 

se beberan de vino una montafia. 
En tu vida bebiste, 

ni sabes lo que es gusto, ni le hallaste ... 


In Tirso de Molina’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes, the appearance 
of Dofia Juana in male attire provokes the disgust of the gracioso 
Caramanchel : 
5. i; Qué bonito 
que es el tiple moscatel! 


8 Ed. Adolf Schaeffer, Ocho comedias desconocidas (Leipzig, 1887), II, 220. 
® Acad., Nueva ed., II, 584b—-585a. 
10 Ed. B. P. Bourland (Holt, 1901), p. 17 (Act I, sc. 2). 
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Professor Bourland here quite properly translates moscatel as “sweet 
little fellow.” It is precisely this obvious connotation of sweetish 
effeminacy that, in part at least, makes word-play on moscatel ap- 
plicable to the dandyfied lindo™ described by Quifiones de Benavente 
in El borracho:** 


6. Mancebito de humo, como manto, 
pues delante de mi te aclaras tanto, 
figurica de seda con su paja, 
galan pintado en tapador de caja, 
barbita de guijarro de torote 
que con pinzas te alzan el bigote, 
cascos mas moscateles'® 
que por Julio y Agosto los pasteles: 
el que no tiene barba ni la espera, 
gpara qué necesita de barbera? 


So too in Tirso’s Santa y Sastre,‘* with particular allusion to a fop’s 
cosmetics : 


7. Mira luego este papel 
de un galan almibarado, 
que segun viene enmelado 
debe de ser moscatel. 


The meaning of effeminate “softy” is easily extended to 
G. A man who is amorously “tender.” 


The confession of the Sacristan in Lope’s La buena guarda* is es- 
pecially suggestive : 
8. Mi proprio humor 
me lleva a cosas de amor 
el alma y el pensamiento. 
Soy retozén de mi gusto, 
tierno de mi natural. 
Un chapin, un delantal 
me causan notable susto. 


11 Cf. passage 27. 

12 EF. Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses..., 1, 2 (N.B.A.E., XVIII), 
pp. 562-63. 

18 The cascos moscateles suggest not only light-headedness and vanity 
(moscatel wine is particularly humoso), but also hair so thickly oiled as to 
attract as many flies (moscas) as the honeyed tops of pastry in warm weather. 

14 Cotarelo, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, II (N.B.A.E., IX), 1a. 

18 B.A.E., XLI (Lope, III), 332ab. 








| 
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No hay cofia o cabello suelto Pueden con mi corazén 
[i.e., doncella] en oyéndolas hablar, 
que no me lleve tras si; como con manteca dar 
que vive un pimento en mi, lardo a un asado capon. 
en esta sotana envuelto. No hay almibar que me iguale 
En oyendo yo un cheriba en tratandome de amor, 
me desato en puro miel, porque el placer y el color 
porque soy tan moscatel al rostro y ojos me sale. 


que de sentido me priva.*® 


The application of moscatel to the adolescent who has not yet 
hardened into manhood (definition C) is too appropriate to require 
comment. This meaning however is extended beyond the idea of 
physical softness to designate 


H. A young man of innocence and inexperience. 


Passages 1, 2, 3, and 4, all involve to some extent a connotation of 
inexperience, but it is not, I think, their dominant note. A clearer 
example occurs in Las burlas veras of Julian de Armendariz,’” where 
the pious credulity of a university freshman is imposed upon by a 
“ghost” rigged up by students as effective revenge for the newcom- 
er’s refusal to pay the usual hazing fee. To pay for masses for this 
supposed soul in purgatory, the freshman is persuaded to sell even 
his shirt. Marcelo explains: 


9. Vna burla o mocedad no quiso pagar patente, 
causa del engajio a sido. como es vso, y enojado 
Vn conpafiero estudiante esta fantasma e trazado 
que llaman Don Rafael — que executo al ynocente. 


digo: el nuevo moscatel —, 
que se precia de arrogante, 


And so moscatel is employed especially to qualify 


I. A simple unsophisticated young man who in consequence of his 
innocence is easily imposed upon or deceived. 


It is this value that one finds in Lope’s Epistle attacking the ridicu- 


lous poets of the day, Al contador Gaspar de Barrionuevo:** 


16 Cf, the cascos moscateles of passage 6. 

17 Ed. S. L. Millard Rosenberg, vv. 1658-67. Professor Rosenberg, follow- 
ing definition D, translates el nuevo moscatel (1662) as “a tiresome ignorant 
freshman.” 18 Obras sueltas, IV, 387. 
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10. O bella libreria villanesca, 
ciencia resuelta entre la carne y cuero, 
que engafia bobos, moscateles pesca. 


In Lope’s La Dorotea:*® 


11. Mira, Dorotea, ese papel le ha dado algun trajinante cosario 
destos que andan a ensefiar bisofios, imponer [teach a lesson to, 
impose upon] moscateles y enviar gacetas y relaciones por todo 
el mundo. 


And in Lope’s El galén escarmentado :?° 


12. Pues :; qué engafio le has de hacer? 
Hate pescado un doblén, 
zy dices que has de engajfialla? 
Un doblén una murilla 
derriba como un canon. 
No digo yo que aun estas 
todavia moscatel? [You're still in the age of innocence— 


ddie 6d eee you’ve got a lot to learn yet] 
2 Ves que en efeto eres mozo? 


However, moscatel is not necessarily limited to fledglings, but 
may be applied to 


J. Any man readily fooled, the victim of any sort of trick. 


Hence its use in the Moreto passage (1) quoted by the Diccionario 
de Autoridades. One finds other instances in Act III of Mira de 
Amescua’s unedited La ventura de la fea, where the gracioso Moscén 
thus speaks of two by no means effeminate gallants whom he has 
deceived by imitating the voice of a lady: 


13. ; Lindo par de mentecatos ! 
Ciegos [angry] van los moscateles. 
And in a burlesque scene thus addresses the graciosa Aldonza: 


14. Cielo hermosa, cielo alegre 
deste anima moscatel, 
porque es Moscén quien la tiene, ... 


The epithet is here doubly appropriate, for Moscén, a stupid comic 
type, is so simple, so easily burlado, that en route to a balcony he 


19 B.A.E., XXXIV, 19. 
20 Acad., Nueva ed., I, 129b-131b. 
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allows himself — in an episode reminiscent of Virgil in the basket — 
to be suspended in mid-air by a rope. 
But definition I applies particularly to 


K. One who is easily fooled or duped because he is unsophisticated 
in love. 


Instances are quite numerous. The Celestinesque Barbara of the 
Avellaneda Don Quijote de la Mancha*™ makes the protagonist an 
indecent proposal which through a literal interpretation of truchas he 
does not understand. She turns to a laughing soldier and comments: 


15. ; Ay amarga de mi, y qué moscatel es este caballero! Mucho 
quiza ha comido: menester habra, si va a Alcala, acepillar un 
poco el entendimiento, que le tiene muy gordo. 


The gordo of this passage brings its use of moscatel closer to the 
pesado of definition B than is perhaps done in any other instance 
encountered, but the dominant note remains nevertheless that of in- 
nocence. Two chapters later®* the same author employs moscateles, 
though this time ironically, in reference to students who are making 
sport of the disreputable old procuress: 


16. Miraron en esto a Barbara los estudiantes con no poca risa 
suya y corrimiento della, que conocié el humor de los moscateles 
en las lisonjas y aplauso con que de fisga se le ofrecieron. 


The exact sense of the term is unmistakable in Lope’s La hermosura 
aborrecida:** 


17. SANCHO. No te espantes 
si vieres a Risela descompuesta, 
que no me pago yo de hipocresias, 
robar las noches y rezar los dias. 

TELLO. Ella a lo menos bien se justifica. 

SANCHO. Lagrimas de mujer a moscateles, 
ninguna cosa mas me ratifica; 
eso a los boquirrubios y noveles. 


In this bit of sarcasm from Tirso’s Celos con celos se curan:** 


18. — Y ella [you], za quién vende novillos? 
— Y el [you], :cuanto ha que es moscatel? 


21 Cap. xxiii; B.A.E., XVIII, 71d. 22 Ibid., p. 78b. 


28 Acad., Nueva ed., V1, 270a. 24 B.A.E., V, 366a. 
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Or in Lope’s Lo que pasa en una tarde,?* when the gracioso Tomé 
attempts to reconcile lovers after a foolish quarrel : 


19. BLANCA. 2 Por qué no negocia él [you], 
el nitio envuelto? 
D. JUAN. iYo? Bueno; 
en eso pienso. 
Tomé. ; Oh, qué bien! 


2 Piensa que se lo han de dar 
por sus ojos a comer 

con una cuchar de alcorza? 
Llegue luego a que le den 
perdén de sus desatinos; 
confiese que es moscatel,?® 

y digale dos dulzuras. 


So too in Lope’s Los ramilletes de Madrid," to describe a desperate 
suitor’s failure to comprehend the realities of love: 


20. MARCELO. Yo me voy por mis jornadas 
a la muerte. 
Fasio (gracioso). ; Oh moscatel! [Oh, you poor 
innocent !] 


In Lope’s El caballero de Olmedo,** Don Alonso thinks he has been 
deceived by Dofia Inés, a very nice girl, but Fabia, a go-between, 
reassures him with a letter: 


21. No te aflijas, moscatel ; 
ten animo, que aqui trae 
Fabia tu remedio. Toma. 


Here the meaning, though still primarily “innocent one,” seems to 
skirt also a connotation of faint-heartedness, perhaps a remote de- 
rivative of definition F. In one rare instance moscatel connoting the 
unsophisticated in love is applied also to an easily deceived young girl, 
a bobilla enamorada, When Inés, de hombre, pretends in Lope’s La 
villana de Getafe*® to be the cousin and suitor of the readily duped 
Elena, 


25 Acad., Nueva ed., II, 302b. 

26 That is, “Confess that you know nothing about women, that you are an 
innocent in matters of love.” 

27 B.A.E., LII (Lope, IV), 314. 28 B.A.E., XXXIV (Lope, II), 370c. 

29 Acad., Nueva ed., X, 401b, 404a. 
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22. Cayendo viene al reclamo 
esta moscatel sefiora. 


The “tender” moscateles of definition G are frequently gilded 
youths to whom figuratively one might well apply Lope’s lines from 
El villano en su rincén,®° “unas uvas doradas / ... descubriendo con 
el sol / el puro color de oro.”** So in a large number of passages our 
jocularly depreciative moscatel is used to designate in particular 


L. A man either so indulgently tierno or so amorously unsophisti- 
cated (cf. definition K) as to be a ready victim for mercurial 
women, an “easy-mark” for “gold-diggers,” a pececillo, a fool- 
ishly liberal spender. 


It is such an amante moscatel that in Quevedo’s aptly entitled ro- 
mance is the Presa de tres salteadores del Sonsaque, and that is again 
the great satirist’s butt in a companion piece :** 
23. El labio que fué sirena 
del amante moscatel, 
con los pliegues es plegaria 
por el dame y por el den. 


In Tirso’s La celosa de si misma,** Don Melchor’s admiration of a 
lady’s hands is ecstatically burlesqued in the following warning of 
his gracioso servant: 


24. j; Ay qué ufias aguilefias! 
j Ay qué bello rapio, rapis! 
; Ay qué garras monederas! 
j; Ay qué tonto moscatel! 
; Ay qué bobuna leonesa, 
y ay qué bolsillo precito! 
si Dios no lo remedia. 


The gracioso of Lope’s El amante agradecido,** attempting to defend 
his master from the suspected Lucinda, warns her that he is aware of 
her wiles and will see to it that his master gives her no money: 


80 B.A.E., XXXIV (Love, II), 137. 


81 Cf. the dorados moscateles of Armendariz’ Las burlas veras, ed. Rosen- 
berg, v. 1011; or these lines from Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola (cf. Bole- 
tin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 1924, p. 181): “No me incita menos / 
la ociosa madurez, que en moscateles / de oro cubiertos, y de almibar lIlenos ...” 

82 Kindly called to my attention by Professor C. P. Wagner. Cf. B.A.E., 
LXIX (Quevedo, IIT), 201, 200b, respectively. 

88 B.A.E., V, 130a. 84 Acad., Nueva ed., III, 102b—103a. 
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25. GUZMANILLO. Lo que tocare a un soneto, 
en buen hora; mas dinare, 
si vuesancé lo tocare, 
en publico ni en secreto, 

téngame por moscatel. 
LEONARDA. Antes parece moscén. 
LucINDA. El es lindo socarrén. 


This passage establishes moscatel as an antonym both of moscén, the 
hombre pesado e importuno of definition B, and of socarrén. The 
same contrast in terms may be found elsewhere. In Lope’s Los 
ramilletes de Madrid,** Marcelo, described by the gracioso as “galan 
novel” and “el tiple de amor de aqueste loco” (cf. definition F and 
passage 5), is sarcastically qualified by the criada Clara as being 


26. Mas moscén que moscatel.®* 


Her immediate query “Hate pesado?” (“Has he bored you?”’), which 
her mistress answers in the negative, is evidently prompted not by the 
moscatel but by the moscén. Florencio in Lope’s Sembrar en buena 
tierra** refuses to be fleeced as the innocently liberal Félix has been, 
and observes that just as old birds are not frightened from their bel- 
fry by the noise of the bells, 


27. Pues lo mismo luego se alteran los nuevos 
pasa en la calle Mayor, y sale el dulce chillido 
donde veras que asistimos de la plata, que a las tiendas 
los galanes socarrones va dando vuelos y brincos; 
y los moscateles lindos: pero los tordos que al son 

[Cf£. definition F] tiene hechos los oidos, 
las damas tocan aqui en la veleta se estan 


las campanas de sus picos; mas firmes que el edificio. 


This value of moscatel is found again in Lope in a second passage 
from El galén escarmentado,® in De cosario a cosario,*® and in El 
villano en su rincén.* 


85 B.A.E., LIL (Lope, IV), 308c. 

86 That is, even more persistent in his attentions than he was foolishly 
generous. He had at first sight offered to buy Rosela jewels and silks (loc. 
cit., p. 306a). 87 Acad., Nueva ed., IX, 415ab. 

88 Acad., Nueva ed., I, 132a. 89 B.A.E., XLI (Lope, III), 489. 

40 B.A.E., XXXIV (Lope, II), 136c; cf. also ibid., p. 136ab. 
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For the moscatel in verse 334 (Act I, sc. 4) of Lope’s Fuente 
Ovejuna, 


[Llaman] 
28. Hay otro mas riguroso importuno al que aconseja; 
y peor vocabulario al liberal, moscatel ; 
en las lenguas descorteses. al justiciero, cruel; 


y al que es piadoso, madeja. 


Américo Castro* cites definition B (hombre pesado e importuno), 
but the sense here seems clearly to be rather that of definition L and 
passages 23 to 26, a “softy” or “easy mark.” Moscateleria, obviously 
the act or condition of being a moscatel in any sense of the term (cf. 
definition C and passage 30), is used very effectively with the value 
of definition L in Lope’s La nifia de plata:* 


29. Que las joyas que le [her] ha dado 
fué gran moscateleria, 
pero él las sabra cobrar. 


A pun on this sense might be quite possible, for wines from white 
grapes are, according to the Diccionario de Autoridades (under al- 
billo), the most generoso. 

In Lope’s El rutsetior de Sevilla, Lucrecia is not only pediguetia 
but in addition untrue, “mujer que a todos hace... una cara igual.” 
The deceived lover is advised to seek a different type of wife: 


30. RIsELo. Huye de amor de interés, 

busca amores bien nacidos: 
busca una doncella honrada, 

que no ve, cuando va a misa, 

mas tierra que la que pisa, 

y ama en viendo que es amada; 
o alguna viudaza de estas 

con mas tocas que el gran turco, 

que es tierra que sufre el surco 

y vuelve el pan que le prestas; 
que lo demas es, por Dios, 

fina moscateleria.** 


41 Ed. Coleccién universal (Nos. 5-6 [Madrid, 1919]), p. 29, n. 2. 

42 Acad., IX, 346a. 

48 Acad., XV, 54a, 54b-55a. 

44 That is, “All other women are venal and will simply deceive you.” 
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Féix. j Ay, Riselo, yo lo haria! 
Despideme de mujer 
que me mate con hacer 
rostro a tantos buenos talles; 


Sé maestro y yo seré 
discipulo. 


RISELO. Pero en esto de mujeres, 
es la primer leccién mia 
el precepto No darés! 


A moscatel, then, is also 


M. A husband whose wife is unfaithful, particularly a paciente, a 
sufrido, a maridillo blando, and, more rarely, any lover who is 
the victim of faithlessness. 


In Tirso’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes, Caramanchel’s description of 
a master*® leaves no doubt of the extent to which the meaning of our 
word has been carried: 


31. Servi a un moscatel marido comisiones, que a mi ver 


de cierta Dofia Mayor, el proveyente cobraba, 
a quien le daba el sefior pues con comisién quedaba 
por uno y otro partido de acudir a su mujer. 


It is likewise with the value of “indulgent cuckold” that Quevedo has 
employed moscatel in El entremetido y la dueiia y ei soplén.** Here 
a wife has had an illegitimate child by a negro slave called Domingo, 
and Quevedo pretends not to understand why she should have pre- 
ferred this dark wine when there was so much white wine (mosca- 
tel) that she could have had. With characteristic double-entendre 
Quevedo plays upon the obvious fact that the husband is a big com- 
placent softy by sarcastically investing tanto mozuelo with a second- 
ary meaning akin to those of passages 2 and 3 and definition C: 


45 Act I, sc. 2; ed. Bourland, pp. 14-15, vv. 221 ff. In his vocabulary 
Professor Bourland translates the moscatel of this passage as “stupid fellow, 
lout.” As regards the exact connotation of the comisiones of this passage, 
reminiscent of the David-Urias episode, cf. Quevedo, B.A.E., XLIX, 166: “No 
se les daba de antes / por comisiones un cuerno / y agora por comisiones / se les 
dan mas de quinientos [cuernos].” Also Alarcén’s La verdad sospechosa, ed. 
A. L. Owen (Heath, 1928), vv. 313-20, and Alarcdn’s La Prueba de las pro- 
mesas, ed. Reed-Eberling (Knopf, 1928), vv. 2550-57, and n. 2557. 


46 Cf, Clasicos Castellanos, LVI, 198. 
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32. Y yo, que nunca entendi que hiciera la infame pecados tintos 
teniendo tanto mozuelo moscatel [her husband] en que escoger, le 
decia: “Domingo, no entiendo a tu ama.” 


In Lope’s La viuda valenciana,“ the jealous Camilo has, like other 
moscateles, been a generous spender, but he believes Celia is untrue 
to him and declares he will have no more to do with her: 


33. Busque [ella] un nuevo moscatel 
a quien con celos engafia. 





A later speech (“Pero hay hombres que desean no tener comun el 
bien”) suggests that in calling himself moscatel Camilo is emphasiz- 
ing not only the fact that he has been an easy victim of Celia’s 
pecuniary machinations but also that he has been so blandly indul- 
gent (suave, de cera) with her that she has not hesitated, he thinks, 
to bestow her affections elsewhere. 

Many slangy puns on mosca no doubt contributed to reinforce 
these meanings, for they are most frequently set in the speech of 
graciosos, but, as is the case with the moscén in passages 25, 26, and 
even 14, such word play is etymologically more confusing than il- 
luminating and need not, I think, be taken seriously. Typical in- 
stances occur in Lope’s La discreta enamorada:* 


34. LucrNpo. Mientras me veas 
donde el amor me enlazé, 
de aquella tela de arafia [Gerarda] 
soy mosca. 
HERNANDO. 1Y qué mosca-tel! 
LucINbo. Ya soy pez simple y fiel 
del cebo de aquella cafia.*® 





And in Luis Quifiones de Benaventes’ El amor al uso:*° 


35. Crist. Cuatro galanes me sirven: 
destos quiero uno no mas, 
pero de los tres la mosca [money]. 
; Qué moscateles seran! 


47 Cf. B.A.E., XXIV (Lope, I), 82bc. 


48 Ibid., p. 157c; read entire scene. 


#9 Hernando has already warned Lucindo: “A tu hacienda [ella] pone 
cebo.” 


50 Entremeses, Loas y Jdcaras, ed. Rosell, II (Libros de antaiio, Il [Ma- 
drid, 1874]), p. 115. 
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In view of the misleading interpretations inspired by the Dic- 
cionario de Autoridades definition, three other passages seem espe- 
cially worthy of consideration. Pedro Espinosa declares in his bur- 
lesque Pronéstico judiciario for February® that 


36. Con los brindis turbados andaran los bureos, y los discursos 
moscateles hablaran abollado palabras vecinas del estomago. 


I should translate the second clause, freely, “And the tipsy discourse 
of those who drink too much moscatel wine shall be embossed with 
hiccoughs.” If, as is highly probable, there is word play here on 
moscatel, I should prefer to consider it as based not on the pesado 
or ignorante of definitions B, D, or E, but on a nicer value of either 
light-headed (cf. definition F, the cascos moscateles of passage 6, 
and note 13) or, as more exactly descriptive of the drunken talk of 
particularly a person unaccustomed to wine (cf. passage 4), on the 
idea of desatinado or disparatado (cf. passage 37), an idea suggested 
by Moreto in passage 1, but certainly not to be confused either with 
pesado or ignorante. 

In Lope’s Act IV, scene 2, of La Dorotea,® the jealous Fernando, 
who has been quarreling with Dorotea in the Prado, is soon calmed 
by her cozening wiles: 


37. FERNANDO. [eagerly] :; Que tui me escuchauas, Dorotea? 
Jutto. [Fernando’s ayo, sarcastically warning him, aside] 
i; Con qué bostezo tan moscatel despiertas del enojo! 


Dororea. En el alma me imprimias tus razones. ; Qué dudas 
de darme la mano? Damela ... 
JuLio. ; Qué disparates hazen y dizen los que aman! 


The first two speeches mean, I think: 


FERNANDO. So you really took to heart what I said? 

JvuLio. If you are going to be so easily reconciled, you're 
certainly not very wide awake. You poor innocent, 
how easily you are being taken in by her! 


There may also be some play here on the idea of definition F: “How 
prettily — or languidly (ironically for ‘quickly’) — you recover from 
your anger!” But as regards definition E, even though Fernando 


51 Obras, ed. Rodriguez Marin (Madrid, 1909), p. 331. 
52 Ed. Castro (Renacimiento), p. 204. 
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may indeed vex Julio, Terreros is scarcely exact in citing this figura- 
tive bostezo as the act of an hombre enfadoso ignorante. 

The occurrence of moscatel in chapter x of Quevedo’s El Buscén 
attests primarily precisely that connotation of the superfine and ex- 
quisite, of a delicacy (cf. the refrén of note 6), whereby the gener- 
ally recognized qualities of this grape render it elsewhere so effec- 
tively pregnant with figurative values: 


38. —Por Dios que entendi que hablaba conmigo, y es sdlo contra 
los poetas ebenes. 
Cayéme a mi muy en gracia oyrle decir esto, como si él fuera 
albillo o moscatel. 


Here moscatel is used, though not quite literally, in the obviously 
favorable sense of a finer or more exquisite variety of grapes®™ than 
the hebenes with which they are contrasted, and which are described 
by the Diccionario de Autoridades as “Especie de uva blanca, que 
hace el racimo largo y ralo, y los granos gordos y vellosos. ... Meta- 
féricamente se toma por cosa de poca substancia y utilidad.” Pro- 
fessor R. S. Rose’s application of definition D to this passage™ is, 
then, not apropos. 

This examination of moscatel in its figurative usage has of course 
not utilized all the instances casually encountered. Others may be 
easily found, particularly in satirists and in gracioso speeches of the 
drama after 1600. Moreover, it is quite possible that on further read- 
ing some shades of meaning not listed above may also be discovered, 
for the term is of alluring elasticity. In general, however, the cases 
considered should, I think, cover the majority of difficulties that will 
be normally presented. It has at least been demonstrated that pesado, 
importuno, and ignorante do not satisfactorily explain the qualities 
of a person that is moscatel. On the contrary, he is, with the fine 
variations and the subtle overlappings to be expected, either an ef- 
feminate person, a softy, a lindo, or light-headed fop; or a person of 
innocence and inexperience — particularly, unsophisticated in love — 
and thus one who is readily deceived. 


Ouro STaTE UNIVERSITY C. E. ANIBAL 


58 Cf. Fr. Antonio de Guevara, Menosprecio de corte y alabanza de aldea, 
ed. Clas. Cast. (1915), p. 132: “... brevas el que las tiene tempranas, melones si 
le salieron buenas, uvas si las tiene moscateles ...” Also supra, n. 6. 

54 El Buscén (ed. Madrid, 1927), p. 359. Professor Rose also cites pas- 
sage 11. 





LOPE DE VEGA’S GRACIOSO RIDICULES 
THE SONNET* 


Lope de Vega encouraged the use of sonnets in the Spanish 
theater in his Arte nuevo de hacer comedias en este tiempo of 1609: 
“El soneto esta bien en los que aguardan.”* That he had begun the 
use of sonnets before the publication of his ars poetica is evident 
from such of his early plays as El ganso de oro, which contains three 
sonnets. This play doubtless antedates 1595, since it features Belisa 
(Isabel de Urbina), who died in that year. The practice of using 
sonnets for monologues once started, Lope ran it almost to excess, 
the number being almost unlimited and as many as eight appearing 
in one play (Los Comendadores de Cérdoba, for instance). In four 
hundred and thirty-three comedias and forty-two autos (Lope’s ac- 
cording to the list of his plays appended to Rennert y Castro, Vida 
de Lope de Vega)* I found eight hundred sonnets. About one hun- 
dred are without any, but the average is two to a play. When Lope 
popularized a fashion his contemporaries were quick to follow, and 
such was the case with the sonnet. Cervantes’ advice that a play con- 
tain no more than six proves to what extent the vogue reached.* 

Lope was fundamentally a poet of the people, an advocate of the 
simple language. If he included sonnets in his plays, he ridiculed that 
poetic form at the same time. Though he was affected by cultera- 
nismo, and his poetry abounded in conceits and flowered phrases, he 
was always critical of the fad for the estilo culto. In his later works 
he took an impish delight in poking fun at the “New Language,” and 
the sonnet shared in his ridicule. For his mouthpiece he used the 
gracioso, the comic character created and popularized by him.* That 
Lope de Vega first meant his soliloquies in sonnet form to be serious 
—the philosophical element in his plays—is evidenced by the persons 
who speak them. For the most part they fall to the roles of the hero 
and heroine, at least to the more imposing members of the cast, and 


* Thanks to an A.A.U.W. fellowship I was able to check this material in 
manuscripts and first editions in Spain. 


1 Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles (hereafter B.A.E.), XXXVIII, 232. 
2 Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1919), p. 456. 


8 See my article, “The Sonnet in the Golden Age Drama of Spain,” Hi1s- 
PANIA, XI (February, 1928), 25. 


4 Lope claims to have introduced the gracioso in La Francesilla about 1599. 
See Rennert y Castro, op. cit., p. 376, note. 
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are conventional sonnets which treat the dignified subjects of Love, 
Honor, Friendship, Death in the conventional dignified way. They 
are prayers to the Virgin or to Christ; they are sonnets in praise of 
God for His many blessings, or invocations to Thought, all sung in 
the proper fashion befitting a sonnet. 

But Lope could not be serious for long, and he had created two 
characters, the gracioso and the graciosa, to relieve the serious ten- 
sion in his plays. Those characters were wont always to mimic their 
master and mistress, the hero and heroine, in all they did, and we 
cannot imagine them losing the opportunity to recite sonnets when 
sonnets were the vogue. Neither can we expect them to recite serious 
sonnets in any dignified fashion, nor are we disappointed in our ex- 
pectations, as the examples in the following pages well prove. The 
gracioso’s sonnets are all in a comic vein, though they be love son- 
nets to the graciosa, who is generally the heroine’s maid, or sonnets 
lamenting his own ill-fortune or prayers or even sonnets to the Son- 
net. It is not in accord with his nature that he be serious, and we 
shall not find him so at any time as we follow him through his obser- 
vations on the sonnet and listen to his compositions in that verse 
form. He may quote from mythology, he may react Biblical scenes, 
he may use metaphors and similes, but you will find all his figures of 
speech are commonplace ones in contrast to the galdn’s stilted 
phrases, ludicrous figures which are a definite burlesque of the seri- 
ous sonnets. The gracioso is, without a single doubt, Lope’s spokes- 
man in this burlesque, on whose speeches the poet spent much time 
and from which he doubtless derived much pleasure. Many poets 
could imitate Petrarch’s sonnets, but few could attain the degree of 
cleverness before that poetic form that Lope de Vega shows in the 
sonnets which he intrusts to his graciosos. 

Brito in El guante de Dofia Blanca describes the varieties of 
sonnets in existence: 


Brito. Digo, Sefior, que entre tantos 
hay como guantes, sonetos: 
de ambar los altos y claros, 
de jazmines los floridos, 

y de polvillos los bajos. 
Hay sonetos de gamuza 
mas que Mendoza, hurtados, 
y bordados de Milan, 

con los aforros de raso. 
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Hay sonetazos de lana 
para pastores del campo, 
y blancos, sin decir nada, 
porque se quedan en blanco. 
Hay también guantes de perro, 
que muerden satirizando; 
y de la Inglaterra en nueces, 
porque son versos cifrados, 
que Ilaman de revoltillo, 
del vulgo excelente plato. 
Hay sonetones de nutra, 
con estupendos vocablos, 
a quien llama la ironia 
cultos, por mal cultivados. 
2Y tu has escrito? 

Alla tengo 
mis catorce, que el Parnaso 
para todo esta abierto.® 


Chacon, gracioso in La nifia de plata, describes the stages through 
which poets must go to become experienced sonneteers : 


CuHacon, Pocos saben, Sefior, como se acaban; 
y asi, veras sonetos milagrosos, 
que entran con obeliscos y piramides, 
marfil, eburneo pecho, fuentes liquidas 
y vienen a parar desustanciados. 

Don Juan. ;Has sido tu poeta? 

CHACON. Cuatro veces; 
la primera me dieron muchos palos, 
la segunda vinieron cuatro curas 
a conjurarme por maligno espiritu; 
la tercera me echaron de la calle 
por apestado y hombre contagioso; 

y la cuarta, a la fe, gané unos guantes 
con un soneto.® 


Mendo of El capellén de la virgen, when telling Nuno of his love for 
a fregatriz (“kitchen scullion’”’), describes the qualities of a sonnet in 
a unique way: 


5 B.A.E., XLI, 24. 
6 Ibid., XXIV, 290. 
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Cada estafeta me envia 
lienzos, regalos y cuellos. 
2Y tu aella? 

Sonetados enormes 

porque yo soy un poeta 
fantastico, con lenguaje 
diabélico, de un linaje 

que aquel solo le interpreta 
que tiene la contracifra; 
que hay temerosos discretos 
de que entienden sus concetos 
y escriben versos en cifras.’ 


A sonneteer, according to a gracioso, was a person to be kept at a dis- 
tance. Estéban of Por la puente, Juana warns a newcomer of a secre- 
tary in the house thus: 


Huya de éstos, que es crueldad 
sufrir su conversacion, 
que matan con discrecién, 
come otros con necedad, 
aunque para otros efectos 
le hable y le tenga en pie, 
cuando mas seguro esté 
le dira treinta sonetos. 
Sabe un poco de latin, 
que de pesarlo me angustio, 
con que dice que Salustio 
fué sastre, y Julio, rocin.® 


A sonneteer was a fop, according to the description of Leonarda in 
La viuda valenciana: 


Las calzas hasta los pies, 
el bigote a las estrellas ; 
jaboncillos y copete, 
cadena falsa que asombre, 
guantes de ambar y grande hombre 
de un soneto y un billete.® 


7 Obras de Lope de Vega (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), IV, 469. 
8 B.A.E., XXXIV, 543. 
® Ibid., XXIV, 70. 
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Even a servant could not understand his master’s sonnets; Ramiro, 
servant in Lo cierto for lo dudoso, ridicules Enrique’s sonnet : 


j Valiente, por Dios! ; Ansi! 
De lo que entiendo me agrado; 
no aquello del ser sin ser, 
por el ser del ser formado, 

y el ser del ser que no fuera, 
de que el vulgo hace milagros; 
y todos son disparates 

en bernardinas fundados ; 

que si lo que se oye aprisa 
ello se oyera despacio, 

mas de cuatro se corrieran 

de lo que aqui celebraron.'? 


Now that we have seen what the gracioso thinks of sonnets and 
sonneteers, we are ready to see what he will contribute after his long 
experience with sonnet-writing masters. Guardin, lackey in La obedi- 
encia laureada, pokes fun at the conventional sonnet : 


; Mal haya amor, amén, quien no conforma 
tu pintura a tu trato semejante! 
Cuando con sarna das a un estudiante, 
con procesos si hieres al que informa; 
Cuando le das a un picaro una corma, 
y cuando a un herrador un pujavente, 
cascabeles, si quieres, a un danzante, 
y a un zapatero el boj, trinchete y horma; 
2Por qué te pintan nifio, hermoso, afable, 
si eres aquel que tantas cosas mudas? 
Mejor fuera robusto y espantable. 
Aunque pues ya del interés te ayudas, 
mejor fuera, villano, interesable, 
pintarte con la bolsa como Jiudas.1* 


For Marton, villano ristico in Los Ponces de Barcelona, Love is the 
lord of the delicacies of food, milk-fed chicken, and partridge, for 
instance : 
Amor, si entre las almas de los rudos 
te huelgas de vivir y te autorizas 
y en zamarros cefiidos con tomizas 
de pechos zafios y de labios mudos. 


10 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), IV, 396. 11 B.A.E., LII, 170. 
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Si frentes de villanos testarudos 
de tus ricos trofeos entapizas 
y en portales de casas tan pajizas 
que cuelgan animales por escudos. 
Si te huelgas, amor desatinado, 
de la rustica cena de la olla, 
del duro pan y el vino trasnochado 
Diré que eres sefior que de la polla 
tierna de leche y la perdiz cansado 
apetece la vaca y la cebolla.’* 





Love for Bato, the servant of Mds valéis, vos, Aniona, que la corte 
toda disguised as a galén to court Antona, is a watch out of order: 


Amor desconcertado, amor relox, 
gadénde voy con tanto dingandux? 
Con mi alma y potencias haced flux; 
j;ox con el diablo, o tiraréte un box! 
Antoua, quita alla tu algimilox, 
que no he menester yo quien me rempux; 
mas rico estoy que de Venecia el Dux, 
con mis bueyes, arado, trillo y trox. 
2 Yo galambao con uno y otro dix? 
2 Pensaste que era moro Abencerrax, 
que me fries el alma como pex? 
Vete, amor, a Guadix, o a el lago Estix; 
guarda tu arpén, amor, cierra el carcax; 
ede qué te sirse un alma de almofrex ??* 


A villano has no chance on the chessboard of Love if we can believe 


Joran in La historia de Tobias: 


; Amor, amor, yo quedo desta vez 
desengafiado y de tu guerra en paz! 
Si fuese el desengafio pertinaz, 
mala soga me parta por la nuez. 

De qué sirve un pedn en tu ajedrez 
para ganar tus damas incapaz, 
ni esperanzas de pollos en agraz, 
si por ajos suspira el almirez? 


12 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), VIII, 576. 
18 [bid., VII, 416. 
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Tasajos cOmo yo, que no perdriz; 
ya no gasto herraduras de tu coz, 
si piensas que es mi est6mago avestruz; 
En los pechos estas como lombriz, 
aspid en lengua, ruisefior en voz, 
buey en el yugo y ciervo en el testuz.’* 


The lackey Apollo often had to seek his Daphne in the kitchen among 
the pots and pans to recite his sonnet to her; for instance, Gabino, 
lackey of El hombre de bien: 


Que al fin te vas, ingrata, vuelve y mira 
este Apollo lacayo que te llama, 
© que tropieces en un pie de cama, 
para que pague tu desdén la ira. 
Pues tantas coces tu desdén me tira, 
no te vuelvas laurel, sino retama; 
coronara mi frente amarga fama 
y. una almohaza tomaré por lira. 
Hirié el amor con diaquilén mi pecho 
} con ungiiento de plomo te amohina, 
por eso con desdenes me haces fieros. 
j; Ay Dafne, que me quejo sin provecho! 
pues que sé que he de hallarte en la cocina, 
y tu entre tantas ollas mis pucheros.** 


Cardenio compares his love’s eyes to fried eggs, none too flattering a 
comparison to be sure, in La firmeza en la desdicha: 


} No sale de las puntas del cogollo 
antes que el sol la manutisa fresca, 
ni su palida rosa gigantesca, 
ni con mas laberintos el repollo. 

No parece mas bien por Pascua el bollo 
con mil huevos por una y otra muesca, 

ni por Carnestolendas soldadesca 

} para matar los gallos con rey pollo. 

No juegan por la tarde los cabritos, 
ni es tan blando un lech6n cuando se pela, 
ni los peces de plata en los garlitos 

como ti me pareces, dulce Estela, 
con esos ojos como huevos fritos 
} y bien guisados hongos en cazuela.*® 


14 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), III, 297. 
15 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), XII, 329. 16 [bid., V, 654. 
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Marriage is like a melon, for its outer appearance is often deceiving, 
says Bato in La historia de Tobias: 


; Oh, pues, qué linda cosa el casamiento 
para forzar con él a un hombre el gusto! 
Que aun hecho con el gusto, al mas a gusto, 
algun azar impide su contento. 

Llamaron al casar melén que al tiento, 
al olfato, a la vista, viene al justo; 
pero puesto el cuchillo de un disgusto, 
descubre la corteza el pensamiento. 

Cual esta muy maduro, cual muy duro, 
cual no tiene sabor y cual amarga; 
cual, probado una vez, no esta seguro, 

cual Ileno de pepitas, de hijos carga. 

; Dichoso quien le hallé sabroso y puro, 
de corta lengua y de paciencia larga !** 


Responsive sonnets are frequent in Lope de Vega’s plays, the 
sweetheart answering the lover in kind. The gracioso and the graciosa 
must, of course, mimic their master and mistress in everything they 
do ; consequently, there are sonnets like those found in El paraiso de 
Laura, Fenisa, graciosa, says to Camaron, her lover and the gracioso 
of the play: 


FENISA. Mal sabes mi voluntad; 
oye, te diré un soneto 
que anoche entre suefios hice. 

CaMARON. Yo le pagaré en lo mesmo. 

FENISA. Camaron, mas sonante, que no el Dux 
que en Venecia es el grande agilimox; 
vos de mi vida y alma de mi trox, 
cincuenta y cinco de mi dicha y flux. 

Hamaca mia, fino almoradux, 
que de ti no me iré aunque digas ox, 
porque espero a las horas del relox, 
para jugar contigo a! dingandux. 

A tu ajedrez agvardo en mi almofrex, 
herida de la flecha del carcax, 
pues eres de mi pecho rueda y ex; 

que aunque me hieras, ya no temo el ax, 
y nadaré contigo como el pex 
para apagar el fuego de tu errax. 


17 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), III, 294. 
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CAMARON. j Vive Dios, que eres discreta! 

y que dudando y temiendo 

estoy, para responderte; 

pero de un poeta nuevo 

y repentino sabras 

perdonarlo los salmorejos ; 

y si en equis me los diste, 

en cedillas te los vuelvo. 

Fenisa, mas sabrosa que una nuez, 
y con vino y pimienta una perdriz; 
que con tu olor me llevas mi nariz 
y todo lo que maja un almirez. 

Fresca mas que en el rio trucha y pez; 
maya en el mayo, mucho mas que miz; 
talle mas ajustado que lombriz; 
cara mas afamada que Jerez. 

Quirlilquimpuz, en cuyo dulce buz 
espero enquillotarme en toda paz, 
gozando y consumiendo tu alcuzcuz, 

para darte este plus soy incapaz; 
pero capaz estoy, aunque sin luz, 
para formar contigo un buen rapaz."® 


Elvira and Rodrigo recite similar sonnets in Los mdrtires de Madrid: 


Roprico. Antes veras en la cocina lumbre, 
y traerse sombrero en la cabeza, 
apetecer el pobre la riqueza 
y cuajarse la nieve en alta cumbre; 
no darme aquestas calzas pesadumbre, 
ser el dolor tormento y gran tristeza, 
hallar en los erizos aspereza, 
querer mas que un cuartillo media azumbre; 
querer mas el tocino que las guindas, 
mas las albondiguillas que lejia, 
beber el agua aparte, el vino aparte; 
no digo aquesto porque te rindas; 
que antes veras aquesto, Elvira mia, 
que deje de quererte y adorarte. 
ELvIra. Antes vera el bergante el almohaza 
encima de las ancas del caballo, 
no cantar seguidillas el lacayo, 
y andar por las raciones siempre a caza; 


18 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), VIII, 387. 
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maldecir las Gregorias y la traza 
y traer corcusida capa y sayo, 
y ser en los torneos papagayo, 
andar diciendo a todos: “j Plaza, plaza!” 
Llevar fruta las huertas, agua el rio, 
y lodos en Madrid si acaso Ilueve, 
y traer por el suelo los zapatos, 
que ver por el agosto bravo frio, 
y antes veras cavar para hacer cueva, 
que deje de acordarme de tus tratos.’® 


El paraiso de Laura is a storehouse of examples for the contribu- 
tion of the gracioso to the sonnets in Lope’s theater. To quote that 
play again, the Count and Juan Espinola had each recited a flattering 
sonnet to Laura when Camaron, servant, insisted upon making his 
poetic praise of her attractions. Asked if he is a poet he answers: 


CAMARON. i Pues 
no lo dice aqueste sayo, 
esta capa y, finalmente 
el hallarme sin un cuarto? 


Then he describes Laura in his own terms: 


Rabano os juzgo, ;oh, Laura! muy lavado, 
y nabo en reverenda y grande olla; 
en escabeche sois blanca cebolla, 
y ajo con abadejo bien guisado. 
Alcachofa en relleno pifionado, 
y puerro entre hortaliza y toda folla; 
repollo con tocino, vaca y polla, 
y chiribia con atin picado. 
El sabor sois de toda salseria, 
y de los gustos buenos un pimpollo 
que en si recoge toda especeria. 
Y, en fin, sois reducida a dulce bolio, 
rabano, nabo, puerro, chiribia, 
alcachofa, cebolla, ajo y repollo.?° 


For him, apparently, to say Laura was a “white onion” was a greater 
compliment than to say she had a swan-like throat. To call her an 


” 66 9 66 


“artichoke,” an “onion,” “garlic,” “leek,” a “turnip,” “stew,” was to 


19 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), V, 119. 
20 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), VIII, 376. 
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him as flattering as to call her eyes diamonds, her lips coral, her teeth 
pearls ; as to call her a Daphne, an Aphrodite, or a Venus. 

The galdn invoked his lady’s attention with such taffeta phrases 
and high-flown hyperboles, but the gracioso had no illusions about 
the object of his affections. Osuna knew his sweetheart might be 
washing clothes in the river at the time he called her attention with 
this sonnet : 


Si estas, Locia, a sombra de algun chopo 
de verdes hojas y cortezas lisas, 
jabonando en el Ebro tus camisas 
o hilando para hacellas algun copo. 

Si con algun galan de los que topo 
de noche en sombras, sus arenas pisas; 
entre tus Juanas, Mengas y Belisas 
estas contando fabulas de Esopo, 

duélete de este preso desdichado, 
y perdona al dolor si te importuna: 
son las quejas del preso !astimado. 

Y por loco me tienen, y ninguno 
me ha visto eternamente confiado, 
ni le dije a mujer secreto alguno.”* 


And when he had no words of his own he sought out someone who 
could express his thoughts in sonnet form. Menandro of Quien mds 
no puede was so attracted by Belisa’s feet that he begged a sonnet 
from a student poet to be able to laud them properly: 


Belisa, por tus pies andan perdidos, 
mas poetas que bancos, aunque hay tantos, 
que tus pafios lavando entre unos cantos 
escurecié su nieve a los tendidos. 

Virgilio no los tiene tan medidos ; 
las musas hacen con la envidia espantos; 
pues no hay picos de rosca en Todos Santos 
como sus dedos blancos y brufiidos. 

Andar en puntos nunca lo recelas, 
que no llegan a cuatro los pies bellos, 
ni por calzar con pena te desvelas. 

Que es tanta la belleza que hay en ellos, 
que pueden ser zarcillos sus chinelas 
con higas de cristal pendientes dellos.?* 


21 In El loco por fuerza, Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), II, 269. 
22 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), IX, 137. 
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Nufio, Menandro’s friend, pities women who are the objects of verse 
because they must always be ebony, coral, ivory, roses, or carnations : 


Nuno. ; Bendiga Dios el poeta 
que tal soneto escribidé! 
MENANDRO. 2No te agrada mucho? 
w Nuno. No; 


que herejes hay desta seta. 

; Pobres mujeres, en fin! 
2 Todas han de ser coral, 
ébano, marfil, cristal, 
rosa, clavel y jazmin? 

Yo vi un poeta denantes, 
destos cerrados de poros, 
que a unos montes hizo moros 
y a nubes sus turbantes. 

Ello esta todo perdido 
por hablar en jerigonza. 
j Pardiez! Mas vale una onza 
de castellano entendido, 

que cuantas cecas y mecas 
las musas pueden andar.?* 


Three valuable contributions to this study are to be found in El 

galin escarmentado. Celio and his servant, Roberto, seek the com- 

pany of some young women who give them a bad experience which 
Celio regrets in a sonnet beginning : 


Adiés, doncellas faciles y blandas.** 


Roberto answers in turn: 


Adiés, adiés, virgiferas fregantes; 
adiés, cama de ropa, o casamiento; 
adiés, cruel murciélago sangriento, 
tunica de otros mil disciplinantes. 
| Adiés, bolsa de arzén, cuero de guantes, 
| remiendo que zurcido engafia a ciento; 
adiés, puerta de carros de convento, 
abierta sdlo a tiempos importantes. 
1 Adiés, talludas y asperas doncellas ; 

un necio os busque, sirva y os halague, 

i que todos dicen que lo hurtado es bueno. 








| 28 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), IX, 138. 24 Ibid., I, 125. 
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Adiés, que voy a las casadas bellas, 
donde, entre puertas, como perro, pague 
a puros palos el bocado ajeno.** 


After their sad experience with single girls, the two seek the consola- 
tion of married women who promptly betray the suitors to their hus- 
bands, whereupon Celio recites his sonnet 


Adidés, casadas, piélago de engajfios.”* 


which Roberto returns thus: 


Adiés, Elvira; adiés, esposa y duefia; 
adiés, capa de raja nueva y fina; 
adiés, espada de quedarse indina, 
pero temieron las espaldas lefia. 
Adiés, casa de piedra berroquefia, 
donde dejar mi amo determina 
mil reales empleados en harina, 
con que otro duerme y por ventura suefia. 
Adios, peligro cierto y bien prestado; 
que mal trata verdad, por tales modos, 
quien con su duefio tiene tan mal trato, 
que desde aqui me voy a lo guisado; 
que eso, y el pafio pardo, dicen todos 
que siempre es lo mejor, lo mas barato.?* 


Finding married women equally disappointing, Roberto and Celio 
resort to “old-maids” who, like the rest of their sex, are filled with 
deceits. Roberto reciprocates his master’s sonnet 


Adiés, solteras de embelecos Ilenas.”* 


with this one: 


; Adiés, atolladeros y honduras 
de la fragilidad del carro humano; 
frios de invierno, ardientes de verano, 
mulazas de alquiler con mataduras! 

Las buenas son angélicas criaturas; 
yo las estimo, y a sus pies me allano; 
hablo de las que son de mala mano, 
que a tantos dan unciones sin ser curas. 


26 Ibid., p. 128. 27 Ibid. 28 Ibid., p. 135. 
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A similar sonnet of farewell is Tristan’s sonnet in El anzuelo de 
Fenisa with its puns on gato (“cat”) and gato (“money-bag”’) : 


Beltran of El alcalde mayor knows French legends as well as classical 
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Labradora mas bella, que unas natas, 
sin botana o parchiferos portillos, 
que hueles mas que Coca y Alaejos; 
muestra los quince puntos de tus patas; 
que ya voy a cogerte los tomillos, 
y quédense a curar los cueros viejos.?® 


Adiés, Sicilia, adids, enredo eslefio; 
adiés, Palermo, puerto y franca puerta 
a las naciones desde mundo abierta 
en quien tanta codicia rompe el! suefio. 

Adiés, famoso gato, aunque pequefio, 
vivo os quedais, nuestra esperanza es muerta. 
Pues no volvéis a Espafia, cosa es cierta 
fué no se muda el gato con el duefio. 

Adidés, Fenisa, adiés, gato del gato; 
adiés, cabo de Gata, cuyo espejo 
puede servir de ejemplo y de recato. 

Pero permita Dios que tu pellejo 
antes de un mes, por tu bellaco trato, 
sirva de gato a un avariento viejo.*° 


lore but finds his Beatriz as lovely as Paris’ Helen: 


——_—_--- 


No estuvo Gerineldos en Sansuefia 
tan dulce por la dama Quintafiona ~ 
ni, por la bella infanta Palamona, 
tan alegre Roldan en Fuentiduefia ; 
ni Baltenebros en la Pobre Pefia, 
por su dama, tan blanda de carona, 
ni menos por los cafios de Carmona 
tan fuerte Baldovinos por su duefia, 
como yo por Beatriz; Beatriz mas linda 
que un pie bien hecho con zapato nuevo; 
mas colorado que manzana o guinda. 


28 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), I, 135. 
80 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), XIV, 511. Compare in La France- 
silla the farewells of Feliciano and Tristan, which, though they are in romance 


t meter, have a relationship to the sonnets just quoted; Obras (Cotarelo y Mori 
edition), V, 669 and 670. 
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Si yo la robo y en mis brazos llevo, 
Paris a Elena en competencia rinda, 
a Europa el toro, y su Dafne Febo.** 


Occasionally a character other than a gracioso saw fit, or his crea- 
tor saw fit, to ridicule the sonnet. In La amistad pagada there is an 
interesting parody by a serious-minded poet who possesses some of 
the gracioso’s characteristics. The sonnet in question takes as its sub- 
ject Caesar and plays upon César and cesar: 


Sacro César, relincho de los dioses, 
que al cielo aquél tu abuelo se ha sabido, 
donde en estrella macho convertido, 
ni campos, aras, ni ropillas coses. 

Tu, que teniendo muermo nunca toses 
y fuiste de tu madre a luz salido 
por donde entré la fuente del olvido, 
en cuyas aguas sus inviernos poses. 

César que nunca cesa ni ha cesado, 
cesado de César que nunca cesa, 
grande como un camello corcovado, 

de verte yo nacido no me pesa, 
pues hoy un cisne al Tiber has llevado, 
que solia beber en una artesa.*? 


The best-known of the sonnets spoken by Lope de Vega’s graciosos 
is his famous Sonnet on the Sonnet which he patterned on earlier 
ones by Diego de Mendoza and Baltazar de Alcazar.** Chacon recites 
it in La nifia de plata: 


Un soneto me manda hacer Violante, 
que en mi vida me he visto en tanto aprieto. 
Catorce versos dicen que es soneto; 
burla burlando van los tres delante. 
Yo pensé que no hallara consonante, 
y estoy a la mitad de otro cuarteto; 
mas si me veo en el primer terceto, 
no hay cosa en los cuartetos que me espante. 


81 B.A.E., LII, 30; Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), XI, 219. 
82 Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), VII, 18. 


88 For the history of this sonnet see A. Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur Espagne 
(Paris, 1914), III, 155-56. 
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Por el primer terceto voy entrando, 
y parece que entré con pie derecho, 
pues fin con este verso le doy dando. 

Ya estoy en el segundo, y aun sospecho 
que voy los trece versos acabando; 
contad si son catorce, y esta hecho.** 


The sonnets quoted, with one exception all taken from the mouths 
of Lope’s graciosos, are definitely burlesques of the estilo culto, as 
those characters themselves are parodies of the heroes and heroines. 
To repeat myself, the rdle of the other members of the cast was to 
furnish the serious element of the comedia, to offer the choice morsels 
demanded by the over-sophisticated of the audience, which demand 
Lope de Vega sought to satisfy though he was violating, thereby, his 
own love of the simple language. At every opportunity he gave his 
mouthpiece satires and jests on the follies of the new poetry to prove 
to the theater-going public the absurdity of a language so patently 
decadent as that of the gongoristas and culteranistas. If ,Lope, the 
lackey of Amistad y obligacion, is voicing the opinion of his creator, 
Lope de Vega saw one use for the new style: it was good for secrets 
for no one ever understood a cultista, anyway : 


SEVERO. Soy musico, soy poeta. 
Lope. 2Sois vulgar o culterano? 
SEVERO. Culto soy. 
Lope. Quedaos en casa, 

y escribiréis mis secretos. 
SEVERO. Tus secretos, por qué causa? 
Lope. Porque nadie los entienda.*® 


LuciLe K. DELANO 
STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


84 B.A.E., XXIV, 290. 

85 Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), III, 353. 

Other sonnets of less interest spoken by Lope de Vega’s graciosos are 
found in the following plays: Los Benavides, Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edi- 
tion), VII, 519; La cortesia de Espaitia, Obras (Cotarelo y Mori edition), IV, 
361; La esclava de su hijo, Ibid., II, 188; Servir a buenos, B.A.E., XXXIV, 
430; Los comendadores de Cérdoba, Obras (Menéndez y Pelayo edition), II, 
272. 











SPANISH POETRY IN ENGLISH TO THE YEAR 
1850 


Bowring’s Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain (London, 
1824) appears to be the first extensive anthology of Spanish verse in 
English translation composed by a single writer. Of a different order 
is Longfellow’s collection of translations in his Poets and Poetry of 
Europe (first edition, Philadelphia, 1845; last edition, Boston, 1896), 
which represents the first comprehensive attempt to assemble the 
scattered translations from sundry Hispanic and other European 
authors. These, as everyone knows, are supplemented by. his own 
translations. Both Bowring and Longfellow have been the chief 
sources for most of the later compilations. Our bibliography, which 
is limited to about three centuries — from 1562 to 1850 — presents 
material supplementary to these two anthologies and to others of 
more recent date, such as Hunt, The Poetry of Other Lands ( Phila- 
delphia, 1883); Waddington, The Sonnet in Europe (London, 
1888) ; Walsh, Hispanic Anthology (New York, 1920); and Van 
Doren, An Anthology of World Poetry (New York, 1927). It will 
serve to give the reader a more complete picture of the vogue of 
Spanish poetry in English up to the year 1850, and will provide him 
with an additional quota of poems for reference, citation, or study. 

Our material will be divided into two sections, the first of which 
will be a list of articles or studies containing or pointing out hitherto 
unrecorded or little-known translations and imitations. The second 
section will contain a list of new translations drawn from an exten- 
sive survey of periodical and book literature. In order to facilitate 
comparisons between the originals and the imitations in the second 
section, we have cited the initial verse of the original, wherever it 
has been possible to do so, together with the opening line of the imi- 
tation. Except in three or four instances we have omitted fragmen- 
tary translations. It is hoped that following us others will be encour- 
aged to fill the gaps we have left. 


Section I. ARTICLES AND STUDIES 


J. G. Unversity, Spanish Literature in England of the Tudors (Lon- 
don, 1899). 


Calls attention to Barnabe Googe’s translations from the Diana and from 
Garcilaso. 
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C. PiTottet, “A propos d’un romance de Quevedo,” in Bulletin Hispa- 
nique, VI (1904), 332-46. 
Gives versions by Lady Monck, Dr. Lyle, and Anonymous, in The Hive for 
1724; also French and German versions.* 


L. E. Kastner (ed.), The Poetical Works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (Edinburgh and London, 1913, 2 vols.). 


Imitations from Bosc4n and Garcilaso are pointed out in the notes to this 
edition. 


L. E. Kastner, “Concerning the Sonnet on the Sonnet,” in Modern Lan- 
guage Review, XI (1916), 205-11. 
Cites versions by T. Edwards, Collier, W. Fitzgerald, J. Y. Gibson, and 
J. Adamson; also versions in French, German, and Italian.? 


M. Gautuier, “De quelques jeux d’esprit (Le sonnet du sonnet),” in 
Revue Hispanique, XXXVI (1916), 62-71. 


Superseded by Kastner’s article. 


H. Tuomas, “Three Translators of Géngora,” in Revue Hispanique, 
XLVIII (1920), 180-236; 311-16. 


Influence of Géngora and Pérez de Montalvan on Stanley; Géngora on 
Fanshawe ; Géngora, Quevedo, Garcilaso, etc., on Ayres. 


M. Praz, “Stanley, Sherbourne and Ayres as Translators and Imitators 
of Italian, Spanish and French Poets,” in Modern Language Review, 
XX (1925), 280-94; 419-31. 


Most of the Spanish imitations here are noted by Thomas, op. cit. 


E. Buceta, “Traducciones inglesas de romances en el primer tercio del 
siglo XIX,” in Revue Hispanique, LXII (1924), 459-554; LXVIII 
(1926), 216-19. 


J. G. Fuctiia, “Concerning the Poetry of Lope de Vega,” in Hispania, 
XV (May, 1932), 223-42. 


A Lope sonnet translated by T. Y. 


1 See M. Buchanan, “A Neglected Version of Quevedo’s Romance on 
Orpheus,” in Modern Language Notes, XX (1905), 116-18; Ritter, “Quevedo’s 
Orpheus Gedichte in England,” in Archiv fiir das Studium der Neureren Spra- 
chen, CXI, 178-79; J. Wirl, “Orpheus in der Englischen Literatur,” in Wiener 
Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, XL (1913). 

2 Kastner makes use of the following works: Lord Holland, Some Account 
of the Lives and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and Guillén de Castro 
(London, 1817) ; H. Welti, Geschichte des Sonettes in der Deutschen Dichtung 
(Leipzig, 1884); Rev. Matthew Russell, Sonnets on the Sonnet; An Anthology 
(London, 1898). 

















SPANISH POETRY IN ENGLISH 


Section II. TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS 
Not Notep HITHERTO 


EARLY SPANISH POETRY 
Juan Ruiz: 
1. Mucho fas el dinero et mucho es de amar ... 
Monies do much in this vile world, they’re good in love, they 
make .... 
—Foreign Review, I (1828), 52-53 


2. Quiero vos abreviar la predicacion .. 
I wish to make my preaching short as all good things should be.... 
—Wiffen, The Works of Garcilaso de la Vega 
(London, 1823), pp. 374-75 


3. Siempre se me verna miente ... 
I never never shall forget... . 
—Retrospective Review, VI (1822), 45-46 


ANONYMOUS: 
1. O muerte que sueles ser ... 
Thou stern monarch of dismay... . 
—The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia Hemans 
(Philadelphia, 1841), pp. 260-618 


RENAISSANCE 
BoscAn : 
1. Porque quien me da passion ... 
Since still my passion’s pleading strains .... 
—T. Y., in the Monthly Magazine for 1796, p. 700 


GARCILASO: 
1. Como la tierna madre que el doliente ... 
As when the mother weak in tenderness... . 
—T. Y., op. cit., p. 700 


2. Coged de vuestra alegre primavera ... 
Enjoy the sweets of life’s luxurious May... . 
— Hemans, op. cit., p. 261 


3. O hado ejecutivo en mis dolores ... 
O cruel fate that from a tree so fair... . 
—The Universal Magazine (June, 1788), p. 322; 
ibid. (July, 1793), p. 67 


8 See Pio Rajna, “I versi spagnuoli di mano di Pietro Bembo e di Lucrezia 
Borgia serbati da un codice ambrosiano,” Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Ma- 
drid, 1925), II, 299-321. 
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CASTILLEJO: 
Oh! hapless mortals born to woe... . 
—J. Gifford, in the European Magazine, XIII 
(1788), 296 
MONTEMAYOR : 
1. Cabellos quanta mudanza... (Diana) 
Ah me! thou relic of that faithless fair... . 
—Southey, Letters Written during a Short Residence 
in Spain and Portugal with Some Account of 
Spanish and Portuguese Poetry (Bristol, 1797), 
p. 89 
ANONYMOUS: 


1. No me mueve mi Dios para quererte ... 
’T is not from what I hope or what I fear... . 
—Laura, or An Anthology of Sonnets (London, 
1814), Vol. V* 
2. Aunque con semblante ayrado ... (romance) 
Bright eyes: though in your angry ray... . 
—W. J. Walter, in Godeys Ladys Book, XXIV 
(January-June, 1842), 46 


In the United States Magazine and Democratic Review® Edward 
Maturin gives free translations of twenty-two additional ballads. I 
: have not seen his Lyrics of Spain and Erin (Boston, 1850). With 
the exception of No. 9 below, the originals of the eleven translations 
here given may be found in Volume X of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaiioles, in Duran’s Romancero general.® 
Ballads: 
1. De la sangrienta batalla ... 
Who is he who rides so fast amid the dead and dying... . 
2. En el mes era de abril ... 
*T was the blooming month of May when the rose and lily vie. ... 
3. De Zamora sale Dolfos ... 
Vellido with the lightning’s speed, Zamora leaves behind... . 
4. Tirad, fidalgos, tirad ... 


Draw, Hidalgos! draw your swords! on high the red cross 
wave!.... 


4 This is a translation of the Abate Pompeo Figari’s imitation. 
5 Vol. XVII (1845), pp. 290-96; 353-66; 433-38. 
® No. 9 is in Duran’s Romancero..., op. cit., Vol. XVI. 
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. Después que € onzalo Bustos ... 


Count Gonzalez Cordova leaves, and straight to Salas goes... . 


. Al casto rey don Alfonso ... 


Alfonso sate in his castle-hall, his knights on either hand... . 


. Con los mejores de Asturias ... 


The stoutest lances at his side that ever fought for Spain... . 


. Ese buen Cid Campeador ... 


Within San Pedro’s blessed walls the Cid in prayer is bent... . 


. Ya de Escipion las banderas ... 


With haughty Rome’s unconquer’d band, that ne’er knew flight or 
eee 


Cuando las pintadas aves ... 
The painted bird forgets his lay, and folds his wings in rest... . 


Por el jardin de las damas ... 
Amid the garden’s clust’ring beds, where rose and lily pale... . 


The initial lines of ten other ballads published by Maturin in the 
same periodical, the originals of which I have not been able as yet to 
identify, follow: 


Within the walls of Burgos’ town, Count Fernan has array’d.... 
(Titled, “Address of Count Fernan Gonzalez, Previous to 
Battle with the Moors”) 


Slowly knights and warriors come with measured tread... . 
(“The Burial of the Cid”) 


Five hundred knights of Old Castile have followed De Vivar.... 
(“The Foray of the Cid”) 


Bivar and his three hundred knights, Hidalgos brave of Spain... . 
(“The Banner of the Cid”) 


Ere yet the beard of manhood’s growth had left its darken’d 
track .... 
(“Bernardo’s Father”) 


Should the God of battles lay me low in the field whereto I’m 
bound .... 
(“The Cid’s Farewell”) 


Forth from the seat of Gothic power marches the bold Bivar ... . 
(“Babieca” ) 

Within an old and Gothic pile the lamps with faintness beam’d.... 

(“Alfonso’s Oath”) 
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20. The Moorish king doth ride alone, alone without his host... . 
(“Boabdil’s Lament” ) 
21. There’s weeping in Granada’s town—there’s wailing near and 
OP .« ix 
(“Boabdil’s Farewell’) 


GOLDEN AGE 


Fray Luis pe Leon: 
1. A la fe pregunt6 un villano ristico ... 
A rustic not conceiving in his mind... . 
—Southey, op. cit., pp. 179-80 


2. Aqui la embidia y la mentira ... 
Adieu dark dungeons! many a weary year.... 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 184 


3. Folgaba el Rey Rodrigo ... 
a) While on bright Tago’s banks reclin’d... . 
—Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems by the Late 
Thomas Russell, Fellow of New College (Ox- 
ford, 1789), pp. 36-39 
b) Rodrigo from the world apart .... 
—Southey, op. cit., pp. 296-301 
c) Unseen and lull’d in Caba’s arms... . 
—Miscellaneous Poetry by the Hon. William Herbert 
(London, 1804), I, 32-36 
d) Where Tagus winds his golden way .... 
—The Scot's Magazine, LX XXVIII (1821), 109-11 
e) As by Tagus’ billowy bed... . 
—Wiffen, op. cit., pp. 375-79 
4. Si pan es lo que vemos ;como dura?... 
If this we see is bread, how can it last... . 
—Southey, op. cit., pp. 181-82 


HERRERA : 
1. Musa, esparce purptireas, frescas rosas ... 
With purple flowers, O Muse, each morn . 
—Wiffen, op. cit., p. 177 


MEDRANO: 
1. O mil veces conmigo reducido ... 
O tried in good and evil hour .... 
—The New Monthly Magazine, IV (1822), 412-13 
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CERVANTES: 
1. Madre la mi madre... (Celoso Extremefio) 
a) Good mother, if you please, you may... . 
—London Magazine, XX XVII (1768), 604 
b) Mother, with watchful eye you strive .... 
—Mrs. Pye in Edinburgh Magazine, [X (1789), 433 f. 


FRANCISCO DE LA TORRE: 
1. Vuelve zéfiro, brota, viste y cria ... 
Zephyr returns and sheds with liberal hand. . 
—Herbert, op. cit., p. 30 
GONGoRA: 
1. La mas bella nifia de nuestro lugar ... 
The lovliest damsel of our village green .... 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 14-15 
2. Una vida bestial de encantamiento ... 
Circean cup and Epicurus’ sty... . 
—T. Roscoe, in Sismondi’s Historical View of the 
Literature of the South of Europe, 4th ed. (Lon- 
don, 1885), II, 361 
B. L. ARGENSOLA: 
1. Quita ese afeite Lais que se aceda ... 
Nay cleanse this filthy mixture from thy hair.... 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 231 
L. L. ARGENSOLA: 
1. Bien pensara quien me oyere ... 
Full well may they who heard my pain... . 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 19-22 
Lope DE VEGA: 
1. Quando por este margen solitario ... 
Ye shadowy elms, when in this solitude... . 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 120 
2. Si a quien los leones vence... 
If a man who turnips cries .... 
—Imitated by Samuel Johnson, The Works of the 
English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, XVI, 610 
If any ask my Muse’s name... . (Ode) 
—London Magazine, XVI (1747), 142-43 
VILLAMEDIANA: 
1. Este que en la fortuna mas subida ... 
Lo! This was he with firm and even step.... 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 270 
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QUEVEDO: 
1. Buscas en Roma a Roma, o peregrino ...” 
a) Search Rome for Rome, o traveller! thou shalt see... . 
—The New Monthly Magazine, IV (1822), 215 
b) Pilgrim in Rome itself thou seek’st for Rome... . 
—The Scot’s Magazine, XCI (1823), 453 


2. Un famosa escultor, Lisis esquiva ...* 
a) How lively by the dextrous sculptor’s hand .... 
—Marinda [Lady Monck], Poems and Translations 
upon Several Occasions (London, 1716), pp. 61- 
62 
b) See how this marble statue... . 
—lbid. (a burlesque of the above), p. 62 
c) See Lisis where the sculptor’s art .... 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 327; also in The Portfolio, Vol. 
IV (1804) 


PriNcIPE DE ESQUILACHE: 
1. Truéquense los tiempos ... 
Seasons change and hours depart .... 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 28-29 


Gently sweet stream, thou wind’st .... 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 23-24 
Where go’st thou trusting to the gale.... 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 24-27 
Luis MARTIN DE LA PLAZA: 
1. Iba cogiendo flores ...® 
For me my fair a wreath hath wove... . 
—David Garrick in The Universal Magazine, LVI 
(1775), 261; also in New Fowundling Hospital 
for Wit, II (1786), 166 


7 This poem is imitated from the neo-Latin poet, Vitalis. See E. Mele, “Per 
la fortuna d’un epigramma,” in Fanfulla della domenica, Vol. XXVI (1904), 
No, 12. For a study of this poetic theme, see Ramiro Ortiz, Fortuna Labilis ... 
(Bucarest, 1927). 


® Quevedo imitated a madrigal by Luigi Groto. See “Some Imitations of 
Quevedo ....,” Romanic Review, XXI (1930), 230. 

®Imitated from T. Tasso. See notes to Flores de poetas ilustres (ed. Qui- 
ros, Rodriguez Marin), (Seville, 1896). 
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VILLEGAS: 
1. Basta que das Hibierno... 
Enough, enough, old winter... . 
—T. Y. in the Monthly Magazine, III (1797), 270 


2. Dulce vecino de las verdes selvas ... 
a) O constant guest of April fair.... 
—Herbert, op. cit., pp. 46-47 


b) Thou who dost love to wander in the woodlands ... . 
—Southey, op. cit., p. 197 


Hymen! yet with chasten’d heart I pass’d.... 
—Edinburgh Magazine, 1X (1797), 364-65; also the 
Monthly Magazine, III (1797), 271 


CALDERON : 
1. Ves esa rosa, que tan bella y pura ...?° 
See’st thou, Maria, that sweet budding rose... . 
—The Bee, VIII (1792), 105 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


CADALSO: 
1. Quien de aquesta collina ... 
Who with yonder festive band... . 
—The New Monthly Magazine, V (1822), 34 


IRIARTE: 
1. Un oso con que la vida ... 
Some greater brute had caught a bear... .™ 
—Southey, op. cit., pp. 549-50 


Unidentified Translations or Imitations: 


1. Though we may seem importunate ... . 
—Waller in The Works of the English Poets... ., 
VIII, 82 


2. Whilst the Sun’s ardent beams .... (A Pastoral dialogue) 
—Mrs. Monck, op. cit., pp. 51-60 


10 have not been able to see Lawson’s translation of the Relics of Melo- 
dino (1815) nor his Poems of Melodino (1816). 

11 Twelve translations of Iriarte’s fables, in prose, are to be found in The 
Universal Magazine, LX XII (1783), 181-82, 296-98. 
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3. Sure ’t was by Providence design’d ... . 
—Goldsmith in The Works of ihe English Poets. . . ., 
XVI, 504 
4. Pluguiera a Dios que en ti, sabiduria ... 
Guide of the soul and its celestial light . . . . 
—The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. LXII, Pt. II 
(1792), p. 1040 
5. Idem. 


Had I but spent the many livelong days... . 
—The Gentleman's Magazine, LXIII (1793), 462-63 
6. Still through the day’s slow lingering hours ... . 
—The Portfolio, VII, n.s. (1811), 290 
7. Yet oft I attended with festive delight ... . 
—The New Monthly Magazine, XI (1819), 334 
8. Young tyrant of the bow and wings .... 
—The Poetical Works of Rev. George Croly (Lon- 
don, 1830) 


A glance over the entire field of Spanish poetry in English trans- 
lation up to the year 1850 reveals the fact that Spanish, as compared 
to Italian, French, and, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, German verse, never attained a vogue of any considerable 
magnitude in the English-speaking world. In the sixteenth century 
only two writers, Barnabe Googe and Sidney, and during the Eliza- 
bethan period only Drummond of Hawthornden turned their eyes 
toward the Spanish peninsula for material in this genre. During the 
Age of Affectation, Spanish poets, particularly Gongora,* were imi- 
tated with some enthusiasm by Fanshawe, Stanley and Ayres, and a 
few others, but from the beginning of the eighteenth century to the 
advent of the French Revolution the number of devotees of the His- 
panic Erato and Polymnia was very small. From then on to the year 
1830 the rather large quantity of translations and imitations from 
the Spanish give evidence of a genuine and widespread interest in 
Spanish poetry. This sudden popularity may partially be explained 
by the literary cosmopolitanism fostered by the French Revolution, 
the revival of popular poetry, and the influence of the Spanish emi- 


grados. 


Joseru G, FucrLia 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


12 Consult A. H. Nethercot, “The Reputation »f Native versus Foreign 
‘Metaphysical Poets’ in England,” in Modern Language Review, XXV (1930), 
161-64. 














THE RENEGADE IN THE SPANISH THEATER 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Lack of loyalty arouses a desire to ascertain the causes for the 
deficiency and the results obtaining from it. Such a study is pos- 
sible in the examination of the renegade. The Spanish theater of 
the seventeenth century presents deserters who dedicated their mili- 
tary or administrative ability to a hostile government and apostates 
who turned to another faith, such as Arians,’ Jews,? and Moors,® 
who became Christians, and Christians who became Mohammedans.* 
This paper will be limited to a consideration of European Christians 
who in either a material or spiritual way transferred their allegiance 
to a Mohammedan nation.* 

The figure is not uncommon in the seventeenth century and, in- 
deed, in some cases more than one occurs in the same play; for ex- 
ample, there are three in Cervantes’ Trato de Argel. That the num- 
ber of turncoats was large in this epoch is shown by Lope in La 
mayor desgracia de Carlos V, in which a duke laments that Algiers 
counts forty-four different peoples who have renounced their native 


1 Lope, Mayor corona. 2 Lope, Cautivos de Argel. 

8 Alarcén, La manganilla de Melilla; Arce, El hechizo de Sevilla; Calde- 
rén, El gran principe de Fez; Cancer, Matos, and Moreto, No hay reino como 
el de Dios; Cancer, Villaviciosa, and Moreto, Dexar un reino por otro; Gra- 
jales, El bastardo de Ceuta; Un ingenio, Lucinda y Belardo; Un ingenio de 
la Corte, Triunfo de Ave Maria; Lope de Vega, Alcaide de Madrid, Cautivos 
de Argel, Celos de Rodamonte, Esclavos de Venecia, Grao de Valencia, Prés- 
pera fortuna, La Santa Liga; Matos and Villaviciosa, Redemptor cautivo; 
Morales, Renegado Rey y Martir; Moreto, Esclavos de su hijo; Rodriquez, 
Renegado Zanaga; Tirso, Lagos de San Vicente; Villegas, La morisca garrida, 

#Anon., El galeote cautivo; Barrios, El espatiol de Ordén; Belmonte, Rene- 
gada de Valladolid; burlesque of former in the entremés, La renegada de Va- 
llecas; Campo, El renegado de Francia; Castellanos, El renegado Francisco y 
Martir més valeroso; Castro, Renegado arrepentido; Cervantes, Baiios de 
Argel, El gallardo espatiol, La gran sultana, Trato de Argel; Lope de Vega, 
Cautivos de Argel, Cerco de Viena, Devocién del rosario, La doncella Teodor, 
Esclavos libres, Fiansa satisfecha, Martires de Madrid, La nueva victoria, La 
pérdida honrosa, Pobreza estimada, Tragedia del Rey don Sebastian, Vengansa 
piadosa, Vida de San Pedro Nolasco; Matos Fragoso, Corsaria catalana; Pé- 
rez de Montalvan, Escandarbech; Solis, Cautiva de Valladolid; Tirso, La joya 
de la montafia; Vélez de Guevara, El renegado de Jerusalén. 

5 I am indebted to Professor José Robles, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
for suggesting to me this subject. 
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land.* Haedo, in his Topographia e historia general de Argel (1612), 
states that of twelve thousand houses of which Algiers was composed 
six thousand or more were inhabited by renegades." Many of the 
so-called apostates, however, were not so at heart or were repentant 
and secretly contributed to Christian worship.* Such a man was the 
Spaniard Giroén, who had taken the name of Abderraman and who 
entered into one of the attempted escapes of Cervantes. 

What were the reasons for this horde of deserters? First, there 
was the lure of personal aggrandizement. The Mohammedans be- 
stowed the highest places of responsibility upon European adherents. 
In 1574, according to Von Hammer Purgstall, eight out of ten grand- 
vizirs were renegades, as were the leading generals and admirals of 
the Turkish forces. An example of like power appears in Lope’s 
Cerco de Viena in which the renegade hero, through his skill, had 
been made commander of the army.’® In Cervantes’ Trato de Argel 
one renegade is the opulent ruler of the city and two others are 
famous corsairs, each of whom is the director of a fleet of twenty- 
two boats. A remarkable fact is that the deserter did not have to 
pass through a novitiate but might be placed without delay in a posi- 
tion of power. Another potent objective in becoming a renegade was 
the desire to avoid the hunger, the fatigue, and the punishments of 
imprisonment on land and the still greater trials of the galleys. In 
the majority of cases the turncoat expected to use his liberty as a 
means of regaining his native land, but many did not carry out their 
resolution, either because of the ease of the new life or because it 
was impossible to set sail.1* A very singular reason is found in 
Matos Fragoso’s Corsaria catalana, in which out of pique over aban- 
donment by a lover the heroine renounces Spain and becomes the 
partner of a notorious pirate. In no instance which I have discovered 
is the deserter moved by worthy convictions. His only motive is 
material gain or relief from distressing conditions. 

Conversion was, as a rule, the voluntary act of an individual. 


® Act I, Obras, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1901), p. 158. 7 Chap. xiii. 


8 Gémez de Losada, Escuela de trabajos y cautiverio de Argel, Bk. II, 
chap. xlvi. 


9 Histoire de empire ottoman (1547-1574), Bk. XXXVI, Vol. VI (Paris, 
1836), pp. 452, 453. 


10 Act III, Obras, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1901), p. 110. 
11 Lope, Vida de San Pedro Nolasco, Act II, Vol. V (Madrid, 1895), p. 17. 
12 [bid. 
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The Mohammedan religion was not forced upon Christians, and they 
were even permitted to have a chapel for worship.’* Pressure was 
brought to bear upon children, however, because of their greater 
tractability and their more certain promise of fidelity. Adults before 
being put to death for an offense were often given the opportunity 
to recant, but under normal circumstances the change was discour- 
aged because in the opinion of the owner of captives ransom money 
in one’s hand was of more consequence than an increase in the fold 
of Mohammed. The historian Aranda relates among the experiences 
of his captivity in Algiers that when a certain slave insisted upon 
becoming a Mohammedan the seller, enraged at the possibility of 
financial loss, had the man beaten so severely that he was glad to 
keep his original religion.** 

A distressing experience is the discovery that a loved one has 
joined the ranks of the enemy. A father attempts to kill a beloved 
son whom he sees in Moorish garb ;** a tutor regrets that he has not 
inculcated higher principles into the mind of a former pupil ;** a 
lover thinks that a woman who denies God will easily forget a man ;?* 
a servant, himself a renegade, is shocked to learn that his former 
lord’s mistress has turned Mohammedan, but upon reflection he con- 
cludes that even in Spain there is no dearth of women who also may 
be styled renegades, since immediately a new suitor presents himself 
the previous one is set aside."* 

The general feeling toward the traitor is that of repugnance. In 
Lope’s Venganza piadosa a Christian slave who is made pseudo king 
orders to be put in the galleys all renegades regardless of rank.*® The 
conversation on Christianity and Mohammedanism in this play is 
worthy of study. In a most ingenious manner Lope preaches a ser- 
mon against renegades. Clarino, who had set out from Valencia in 
an effort to ransom his father, comes on the stage nude and rolls over 
and over to indicate that after shipwreck he had been tossed upon 
the beach by the waves. He is found by enemies of the Moorish king, 


18 Dan, Histoire de Barbarie (1637), chap. xi, pp. 431-55. 

14 Relation, p. 152. 

15 Lope, Venganza piadosa, Act II, Obras, Vol. I (Madrid, 1916), p. 495. 
16 Lope, Doncella Teodor, Act III, Obras, Vol. XIV (Madrid, 1913), p. 165. 


17 Belmonte, Renegada de Valladolid, Act III, Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles, Vol. XLV (Madrid, 1858), p. 361. 18 [ bid. 


19 Lope, Venganza piadosa, Act II, Obras, Vol. I (Madrid, 1916), p. 498. 
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who plot to use him in a conspiracy. They dress him in royal robes 
and place him on a throne. Christian prisoners are brought before 
him. The first is his own father, who despite his ten years of misery 
has remained constant to his religion. The next case is that of a 
Christian who comes to declare his change of faith. Clarino assails 


him with these words: 


After this reproof the judge sentences the petitioner to be hanged. 


Y tu, bellaco cristiano, 
gno me diras por qué vienes ? 
2 Qué dudas de tu ley tienes ? 


2 Es esta la obligacién 

que vosotros publicais 

en que a vuestro Cristo estais, 
que os dié vida y salvacioén? 


The prisoner protests : 


CLARINO. 


King Clarino then decrees that all renegades in the realm, no 


Alto Rey, en Cristo creo; 
que porque era maltratado 
vine a renegar forzado, 
aunque no con el deseo. 
Mayor culpa, infame, tienes ; 
pues conociendo, traidor, 

que tu ley es la mejor, 

de miedo a negalla vienes. 


matter what their rank, should be sent to the galleys, because 


Of greater moment is the renegade’s own opinion of the change. 
A traitress, who tortures former compatriots more cruelly than does 
any male character in the plays of this period, justifies her actions on 
the ground that she is obliterating memories of an unfortunate love 
affair which she had in Spain.” A viceroy in Guillén de Castro’s 


Sabed que hacen eleccién 
aquéstos contra nosotros. 
Porque ninguno reniega 
jamas sino en lo exterior, 
que alla le queda el amor 
que nunca a su Cristo niega. 


20 Matos Fragoso, Corsaria catalana. 
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Renegado arrepentido maintains that as unjust court relations have 
driven him from a Christian kingdom he will exercise to the full a 
tyrannical government, but all the while there lies hidden in his 
bosom a crucifix. In another instance a queen condones the guilt of 
her treason by the argument that not Spain, but the country in which 
she has found happiness and fortune, is her true fatherland, yet the 
clanking of a Christian prisoner’s chain makes her tremulously admit 
the falsity of her position.** Some of the renegades feel admiration 
for loyal Christians and therefore try to ease their conscience by 
showing them favors; for example, a traitor captain in Lope’s Cerco 
de Viena violates orders in giving bread to captive children.” There 
are deserters who experience emotional strain while fighting against 
their fellow-countrymen** or when they see a Christian girl in the 
power of a Mohammedan master.** 

The Mohammedans, although they gladly made use of the neo- 
phyte’s ability, were somewhat suspicious that he might return to 
Christianity, as is made clear by a group of Moors in Lope’s Devo- 
cién del rosario.**> The penalty for reversion was certain death at 
the hands of rulers.** Renegades were also in constant peril of pun- 
ishment from the home government. The records of the autos de fe 
show that captured traitors were beaten, sent to the galleys, impris- 
oned with the sanbenito,”" and, if they did not finally return to the 
Christian religion, were burned alive.”* Clever renegades paved the 


21 Belmonte, Renegada de Valladolid, Act Il, Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
tioles, Vol. XLV (Madrid, 1858), p. 362. 

22 Act III, Obras, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1901), p. 109. 

28 The effect upon a renegade of fighting a combat with Charles V is por- 
trayed in Lope’s Cerco de Viena, Act III, Obras, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1901), 
p. 110. 

24 Lope, Pérdida honrosa, Act III, Obras, Vol. XII (Madrid, 1901), pp. 72, 
73. 

25 Act III, Obras, Vol. Il (Madrid, 1916), p. 121. A similar attitude of 
distrust is present in the Christian child who, when preparing the font for the 
baptism of the Moor Rugero, says to his companion : 

que de buen moro 
nunca salié buen cristiano. 
(Lope, Celos de Rodamonte, Obras, Vol. XIII 
[Madrid, 1901], p. 410.) 

26 Lope, Martires de Madrid, Act III, Vol. V (Madrid, 1895), p. 142. 

27 Belmonte, Renegada de Valladolid, Act III, Biblioteca de Autores Espa- 
fioles, Vol. XLV (Madrid, 1858), p. 360. 

28 Henry C. Lea, Moriscos of Spain (Philadelphia, 1901), pp. 390, 391. 
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way for clemency in the event of capture by procuring in advance 
from Christian slaves under their supervision testimonials of the 
kind treatment shown them.*® Father Jeronimo Gracian, the adviser 
of Santa Teresa, says that while he was in captivity renegades who 
wished to lessen their penalty from the Inquisition Board frequently 
asked him to furnish them with letters certifying that they were 
coming home voluntarily with the intention of re-embracing Chris- 
tianity.*° 

The two divisions of renegades from the standpoint of treatment 
of Christian prisoners appear in Cervantes’ Batios de Argel: the 
kindly type who at heart is still sympathetic toward the Christian 
religion, and the cruel type from whom it is said that the Turks, 
enjoined by the Koran to deal generously with a faithful servant,™ 
learned lessons in harshness.** The benevolent attitude is seen mostly 
in works dealing with household slaves, where there is usually a 
romantic plot. Nevertheless, the Mohammedan law of death for 
both culprits was strictly enforced if a Moorish woman was detected 
in improper relations with a Christian man. In the prison plays are 
more evidences of the hardships of captivity, yet even here on holi- 
days plays were permitted.** These concessions may not indicate 
altogether a liberal attitude, perhaps, for the masters collected an 
entrance fee for the entertainments which the Christians presented.** 

In the midst of the sad scenes of these captivity plays are found 
moments of comic relief. A sacristan who promptly disavows ability 
to perform any of the tasks demanded is thought by the Cadi to be 
a buffoon. Misunderstanding the term, the ignorant contender re- 
torts that he is not a bifalo but merely a poor villager.** A Spanish 
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servant, who swears by Christ that he is a torco and that he speaks 
torquilo, claims to have established a convent in Madrid for his one 
hundred converts to Mohammedanism and, as the gullible slave- 
owner believes the tale, the ludicrous fool is given a position of 
authority.** 

In these works dealing with\a foreign nation interesting differ- 
ences in customs and ideas are to be noted. One of those most fre- 
quently mentioned is the lack of wine in Mohammedan lands. Wine, 
together with coffee, tobacco, and opium, in the opinion of the stricter 
expounders of the law are the “four pillars of the tent of debauch- 
ery,” but for the Oriental poets they become “the four cushions of 
the sofa of pleasure.”** When captured by pirates a servant in 
Lope’s Doncella Teodor bemoans his fate in being taken to a country 
where there is no wine nor bacon.** A Moor of Lope’s Venganza 
piadosa declares that when Christians get drunk they lose the small 
amount of sense that they carry in their shallow pates.*® The high 
esteem in which Christian women are held in Europe is viewed with 
contempt by Mohammedans, as is indicated in the following speech 
in Lope’s Tragedia del Rey don Sebastian: 


Aca vivis los cristianos 

Sujetos a las mujeres, 

Que son terribles tiranos, 
Comprando vuestros placeres 
Con todo el alma en las manos.*® 


Like a bridge between these hostile peoples is the renegade. To 
him, in his customary position of authority, must be given an impor- 
tant share of credit for the promulgation of knowledge of European 
languages, but it is impossible to determine the extent of his influ- 
ence for, as M. Marcel Cohen, who is an outstanding authority on 
Algerian philology, has very kindly pointed out to me, there must 
be taken into account as well the other factors of contact between 
Europe and Mohammedan countries—European slaves, Jews ex- 
pelled from Spain, and commercial relations. From these sources, in 
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which the Spanish element predominated, were acquired, in regard 
to vocabulary, adverbs and terms applied to furniture and utensils, 
foods, institutions, commerce, and European attitudes.** Apart from 
language, in the execution of commercial and diplomatic affairs the 
influence of the renegade is definite, for to his skill in navigation was 
due the success of Mohammedan maritime enterprises** and upon his 
sagacity depended the desirable culmination of diplomatic relations 
with Europe. In him must be recognized also the invaluable con- 
tribution of temerity in war and of initiative and energy in adminis- 
tration which aided materially in carrying the Turkish Empire to a 
high degree of prosperity and of defense against Europe.* 

Playwrights, seldom blind to the possibilities of a dramatic char- 
acter, could not forego the portrayal of such an engaging figure. 
With ready pen an important group of seventeenth-century writers 
has depicted the psychological struggles of this character who at first 
yielded cowardly to material gain and finally acquiesced bravely to 
martyrdom. Like Don Juan, who becomes a more acceptable person 
because of his ultimate recognition of love and his repentance, the 
literary renegade is made more appealing through his triumphant 
sacrifice of self. More human and more interesting than his dramatic 
counterpart, the unwavering disciple and patriot, appears the deserter 
of his faith and his fatherland, the deadly foe of Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


EsTHER J. CROOKS 
GoucHER COLLEGE 
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A PRECURSOR OF THE PICARESQUE NOVEL IN 
SPAIN: 
EL LIBRO DE LA VIDA Y COSTUMBRES DE 
DON ALONSO ENRIQUEZ, CABALLERO 
NOBLE DESBARATADO 


Some twenty years before Lazarillo de Tormes saw the light, the 
first part of the Vida de don Alonso was written. This curious old 
autobiography, so far as I have been able to discover, has never been 
considered as an early attempt at a novel. It purports, indeed, to be 
the reminiscences of the author and, of course, may be strictly true ; 
but the selection of material, the style, the inclusion of moralizing and 
satirical digressions, the roguish character the author delights in as- 
suming, all point to its having been designed for entertainment. 

The book has already been treated as a purely historical docu- 
ment, and parts of it were translated in 1862 by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham for the Hakluyt Society. Later it was published entire in the 
Documentos inéditos para la historia de Espaiia.? Sir Clements went 
to considerable pains to verify its authenticity, particularly of those 
parts relating to the conquest of Peru, where Don Alonso fled in 
1534 after one of his numerous attacks of bad luck. But we are not 
concerned here with the historicity of the book whatever. It may 
all be gospel true, yet it has a personal and novelistic approach that 
gives it a claim to be considered among early attempts at romances. 
Take for a moment the title itself. Why, in a purely historical narra- 
tive, would the author call himself a “caballero noble desbaratado,” 
a touch that brings to mind the long line of broken noblemen of 
Spanish fiction? Passing on to the Prélogo, we read: 


The title of this book was invented by a knight in imitation of the 
Caesar Marius. This knight left his own country to win glory and fame 
in other lands scattered about the world and to leave a perpetual memory 
of himself. In it he has brought together things salutary for the spirit 
and honor, and for the health of the body. The reader will find in it great 
savor and profit; he will find letters from our Emperor, who reigns in 
Spain today, to the author, and letters from the latter to his Catholic and 
Sacred Majesty and to others, fictitious as well as real, and letters from 
his Majesty to the most serene King and Queen of Portugal, his brother 


1 Publications, 1st series, Vol. XXIX. 
2 Vol. LXXXV. 
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and sister, for he sent the author, who was his servant and gentleman of 
the Royal Household, to visit them and inform them of the capture of the 
King of France. It is a most profitable and necessary book for every class 
and kind of persons and [contains] a great variety of appetizing things, 
honorable and otherwise, that happened personally to the author, and it 
touches upon other things which he saw and heard. Therefore, if you, 
O beloved reader, be curious to know and investigate the governments of 
the terrestial globe, I would have you know that by reading this my book 
you will learn what can be truly said of it, for I saw what I wrote and I 
wrote what I saw. 


VALE 


This should be enough to make the reader suspect he is dealing 
with a book of entertainment. The opening page makes his suspicion 
a conviction. 


In the year 1518, being eighteen years of age, near nineteen, I found 
myself without a father, poor in estate and rich in lineage, with a mother 
who was a great chatterbox, albeit an honest woman, a good Christian 
and one of great reputation, who, being unable to support me and seeing 
that I was grown up, although not of an age to marry, through necessity 
married me off. And so I, being oppressed by poverty and desirous of 
riches, made shift to go and seek my fortune, and I left the city of Se- 
ville, my native town, at the time I have mentioned, with a horse, a mule, 
a pack-animal, a bed, and sixty ducats. At the same time I determined to 
write down all that should happen to me, and I swore it so as not to fail 
to do so, and [I swore also] to do nothing that I should not, as you may 
well believe .... 

My name is Don Alonso Enriquez de Guzman, and my father’s name 
was Don Garcia Enriquez de Guzman. He was the son of the Count of 
Gijén, who was the son or grandson of King Henry of Portugal. My 
mother’s name was Dojia Catalina de Guevara. 

I went first to Cordova and Granada, where I met a captain by the 
name of Montalvo. He was going to Italy and I to the court of the King 
of Castile, which was at Barcelona, and we agreed to go together as far 
as Murcia, where we were to separate (as we did) and go our several 
ways. At four or five leagues from the city of Baza, where we had met, 
we went to an inn that night to sleep, and I forgot the sixty ducats which 
I had left at the head of the bed, and the captain took them while I was 
out for some purpose or other, as he had come in to awaken me; and he 
pressed me so to hurry, and I was so innocent, that we departed without 
my missing the purse, as if it were of no importance to me. After we had 
traveled several leagues I remembered it, but not the place where I had 
left it, although in view of my great need I returned and looked for it 
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with the greatest diligence and anxiety. After a vain search I asked the 
captain’s advice and he said to me: “Console yourself, sir, that your first 
carelessness has cost you only sixty ducats and that you still have a horse 
you can sell. I, just for the sake of your company, will give you food 
from now until you sell it... .” 


The captain proposes to Don Alonso that they proceed to the 
estate of a certain great lord, the Marqués de los Vélez, who will 
surely help him upon learning his identity. 


And so the next day we reached the said village and I went to the 
marqués and told him as best I could . . . . what had happened to me, with 
the greatest anguish I could paint, begging him to help me; and he said 
yes, and two days passed and he did nothing, not for lack of my remind- 
ing him, or for my lack of need. And when I saw that he would not help 
me, but himself was living on borrowed money, I sent him a petition... . 


In his petition Don Alonso begs for ten ducats, but the Marqués 
replies this time that he has no money. His chamberlain, however, 
gives Don Alonso two ducats out of his own pocket, with which he 
goes back to the Captain. 


The captain inquired how I had got along and when I had told him, 
he, either from his pity for me, or from his customary honesty, put his 
hand in his sleeve and brought out my purse with the sixty ducats in it 
and gave it to me, saying: “I took this purse from you so that you might 
learn the value of money, because wisdom comes from experience and the 
wise man can laugh at him who is poorly dressed. Therefore, learn from 
this experience, as you can see the value of it.” 


This is certainly the conventional opening for a picaresque tale: 
the young lad, forced to live by his wits, sets off to see the world 
and make his fortune, and runs into adventure immediately. Don 
Alonso goes on to Barcelona, where he presents himself to the King 
and demands the habit of Santiago — evidently his due as the mem- 
ber of the great Guzman family — although he was to repeat his 
petition many times before receiving it. He is strung along with 
promises for six months, which he spends in the following fashion: 


I had money to spend for the first four months, but the remaining two 
I consumed my own flesh and that of my cattle, selling them and dis- 
charging my servants, until I was left with nothing but my shirt and 
breeches, and so it was that I had to enlist and go to the war which had 
just been declared to take the island of Los Gelves; and I passed through 
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Barcelona before the King and his court and some people from my own 
country, in the ranks with the other soldiers, my pike on my shoulder; 
and two of those from my country saw me, ... . burst into tears and 
tried to get me out of it, but I refused and embarked. 


In the Balearic Islands Don Alonso falls into more hard luck: he 
is sick for two months; his pay is refused; he is finally driven to 
begging from door to door, although he dares not do so by day. In 
this manner he spends a month. The next forty days he makes his 
living by picking up sticks and selling them. He is finally rescued 
from his plight by a fellow-townsman, who brings him to the captain 
general. He is given command of a company of infantry and in two 
weeks the army sails off to Los Gelves. He is wounded there and 
goes to Palermo to recuperate, where his picaresque life begins again. 


I went with three servants and a hundred ducats to Palermo, a city 
of Sicily, and I remained there for two months refreshing myself and 
resting and curing a bad wound that I had received, and there I spent 
most of my money. I arranged to leave only one servant in my house and 
went to Messina, a city in the said island, and, while awaiting passage 
to Naples, I finished what was left of my hundred ducats and was forced 
to turn pimp. It happened that one day, while passing through that part 
where the women are, avoiding greater sins, I came to an agreement 
with one of them and brought her to Calabria, which is another kingdom, 
although it is all under one king. And in a village called Resoles I set up 
my shop and in nine or ten days the former lover of my mistress came to 
seek us and more by force than courtesy took away my prize, although, 
to tell the truth, he was greatly aided by the fact that I was afraid to die 
in such a quarrel, in consideration of my honor and my soul and the 
baseness of such a victory. I went to Naples with the eight ducats I had 
got out of him, although truly they were got by the cunning born of ne- 
cessity rather than by the strength of my right arm. 


Don Alonso lands at Naples, “naked, but clothed with presump- 
tion.” A certain nobleman hears of his arrival and comes to get him. 
“They came in for me while I was playing cards and said that I was 
under arrest, at which I tried to throw myself out of a window, 
thinking it was because I had been a pimp.” But his fears prove 
groundless. The good nobleman takes him home, entertains him for 
sixty days, and sends him on his way with another hundred ducats, 
a page, two horses, a bag of clothing, and thirteen yards of brocade. 

After many hardships Don Alonso makes his way to the Em- 
peror at Cologne and repeats his demand for the habit of Santiago, 
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basing his petition on his services at the taking of Los Gelves. He 
is turned over this time to Bishop Mota of Badajoz. 


And he gave me such treatment as is not meted out even to the Moors, 
for some of them do turn Christian. I was not only refused the habit, 
but even the ten ducats with which I might go away, and I worked for ten 
days trying to steal from this bishop or from the Emperor money enough 
to go away, and I should still be at it —— such was my necessity — if they 
had not thrown me out by force, the Emperor by refusing to hear me, 
the Bishop by telling me to go with God. The way I lived during those 
thirty days was that I did not eat in the daytime. Sometimes I went to 
the taverns and stole something to eat; other times I begged alms in the 
lower quarters; other times I turned Jew and they [the Jews] fed me.... 


Don Alonso is again rescued by a gentleman from Seville and his 
two brothers, “who showed me no small favor by removing their 
hats two fingers from their heads, while I swept the ground with 
mine.” 

After taking part in the campaign of Valenciennes, he is finally 
recommended for the habit of Santiago, but before receiving it gets 
into a quarrel with a person he does not name, is arrested, and sent 
a prisoner to Santander for trial. He is sentenced to be banished 
to the island of Rhodes for four years. At Alicante, waiting for a 
ship to bear him off to Rhodes, he falls into such black despair that 
all who see him are struck with pity. He makes up his mind that 
the only thing for him to do is to perform some mighty deed and 
see that it reaches the notice of the Emperor. 

It so happens that the boat in which he is to sail is commanded 
by a Captain Machin, who is wanted for some crime by the Governor 
of Alicante. The Governor searches the ship, but fails to find him, 
and when the ship is some distance from the land Machin appears 
dripping from a wine cask in which he has been hiding. Don Alonso 
conceives the idea of arresting Machin himself as part of his new 
program. 


And, considering that the Emperor had commanded it and that if I 
did not perform strange and fearful deeds I should never be heard of 
again, or seen, or loved, I resolved to arrest him, although I was aware 
it would be no easy task. However, I also saw that it could be no worse 
than dying, which we all have to suffer certainly. The flesh still had 
enough hold on me for me to attempt to take him by trickery. .... 


Don Alonso trumps up a yarn about his being in command of a 
great company which he is bringing to Rhodes to fight the Turk, 
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but that he has forgotten his papers on shore, and will Captain Machin 
accept three hundred ducats to turn back for them? The Captain not 
unnaturally refuses. 


And I.... pretended to be well satisfied with his just reply ... . and 
I waited until all had gone below to eat, and on deck there remained only 
the pilot (who is the one who steers the ship), my two servants, and the 
four passengers, whose names were Ochoa, Oviedo, Ortiz, and Bartolomé. 
I called them all to me except the pilot and told them the same story I had 
told the captain, and I begged them to aid me by force of arms, and [I 
told them] to render thanks to God and to consider the danger they were 
going into merely to win a reputation, while here they had it at hand, 
and that among men of valor and worth the delay of danger was harder 
to bear than danger itself. And so for the occasion I made them all 
captains of five hundred, and these stable-hands — although I do believe 
one of them was a stone mason — were so delighted . . . . that they tried 
to kiss my hands, but I would not permit it and said: “You, Captain Ortiz, 
will go forward and change the foresail to windward. You, Captain 
Oviedo, will go to the pilot and if he is with us see that he does not turn 
against us; otherwise, kill him. You, Captain Ochoa, watch this side of 
the ship and see that no one climbs up in the rigging.” Bartolomé was in 
great fear lest I should not call him captain, and so when I said to him: 
“Captain Bartolomé, take the other side of the ship,” his feet hardly 
touched the deck for joy. 

And so I and my servants (we were seven in all) went directly to the 
main mast and I took my sword and cut the halyard . . . . and the sail 
fell so suddenly and heavily that I could not get out from under it, and 
it knocked me down and I struck my head on the boards and broke it 
a bit. And all got up from the table where they were eating and the mas- 
ter came up through a hole near the mast, and when I saw his head I 
gave him a thrust just below the eye and he fell dead. Nor was I very 
alive myself, because I was somewhat hurt by my fall and was losing a 
good deal of blood from above the eyes. .... We fought so hard that 
three of my captains were killed, and Captain Bartolomé died fighting 
like a lion... .. 


The noise of the fighting is heard from the shore and the Gov- 
ernor hastens out to see what is the matter. His party boards the 
vessel and he arrests Don Alonso, who is very weak from a pike 
thrust he has received through the hip. Captain Machin attempts to 
escape disguised as a common sailor, but Don Alonso recognizes him 
and denounces him to the Governor. The grateful governor hastens 
to inform the Emperor of Don Alonso’s exploit, and Don Alonso’s 
fortunes take a decided turn for the better. His sentence of exile 
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is forgotten, and he is given a command of five hundred men and 
is ordered to Mayorca to assist at its pacification — it is the time of 
the rebellion of the comuneros. His men, having received no pay for 
five months, mutiny. With the help of the Duke of Soborba (sic) 
the men are induced to negotiate. They send their delegate, who by 
chance is also called Alonso. As he approaches, our Alonso seizes 
his horse’s reins and says: 


“Are you not Captain Alonso?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “such is my name, and I’ll wager that I am more 
of a captain than yourself and that I have served the King better.” 

“Maybe so,” I answered, “but you have undone it all with this villainy 
you have committed. So I order the marshal here in the King’s name to 
hang you from yonder tree in sight of the others.” 

He was hanged, but while on his way to the tree he turned to the 
duke and said: “Most serene and excellent prince, give me leave to fight 
this man, for he is only ordering me to be hanged so that he may not die 
at my hands.” 

“Brother Alonso,” said I to him, “you go hang yourself to yonder oak 
tree, because I prefer to be killed by these others, your companions. .... r 


By a ruse Don Alonso captures the head of the comuneros and 
some four hundred of his followers, all of whom are quartered as 
traitors, and as a reward he is given command of the island of Iviza, 
which is being threatened by the pirate Barbarossa. His force num- 
bers only a hundred men, against five hundred of the enemy. One 
of his men takes it upon himself to advise Don Alonso that it is a 
very foolish thing for a hundred men to attack five hundred and 
begs to be excused, as he has no shoes. During the ensuing fight Don 
Alonso espies this same soldier running away like a rabbit. He spurs 
after him, hangs him to a fig tree, and tacks a sign above his head 
which says: “Don Alonso had this man hanged because he had no 
shoes.” “And later,” continues Don Alonso, “when I was assembling 
the company those who had only one shoe either buried their other 
foot in the dust or put it behind the other so that I might not see it.” 

The Moors, of course, were defeated, as well as a French squad- 
ron that came to attack the island, and Don Alonso is formally made 
governor of the island by the Emperor. It was typical of him that 
he should challenge Barbarossa to single combat and include in his 
narrative Barbarossa’s answer to his challenge. 


I, Barbarossa, by the Grace of God and by my own deserts, perils and 
adventures, King of Algiers and captain of my friends, inform thee, Don 
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Alonso, governor of Iviza, that I have received thy letters and that I 
answer them as follows: that when thou art a king, even as I am, then 
thou shalt deserve to challenge me and I shall be obliged to meet thee. As 
to what thou sayest of my plan to go to that island, thou knowest much, 
for thou knowest there what I have only thought here. 


BARBAROSSA 


Don Alonso, now twenty-three or twenty-four and covered with 
honors, is summoned back to court and (need we say it?) renews 
his demand for the habit of Santiago. At Seville the feud that 
brought about his banishment in the first place comes to life again and 
he plots to kill his enemy, one Don Tello. With a dozen friends and 
relatives he waylays Don Tello and leaves him for dead in the street. 
At court the Emperor twits him: “Well, Don Alonso, where was 
all that valor of yours? Did it take twelve of you well armed to kill 
one?” Don Alonso has a ready retort: “Sire, it is true and I'll tell 
you why. If I had wanted him to kill me I should have gone to him 
alone and unarmed.” 

He is in favor again and is given a commission to carry the news 
of the capture of Francis I to Portugal, where he has a harmless 
flirtation which comes to nothing. On his way back from Portugal 
he falls in with the Duke of Alva, who persuades him to tarry a 
while in his litter, where the two of them make merry. 


And we made faces and played at fencing and hunting, using fictitious 
hawks, and squires for dogs, for wherever I am I always wish to give 
them this office. They are, indeed, the lowest class of men; they are im- 
portunate and flattering, selfish, dirty and boorish; they pretend to be 
otherwise because they are liars. .... I say that the worst thing that has 
been engrafted on the order of knighthood is these disgusting insects 
of squires. While on probation they are loving and loyal and liberal and 
clean and honest and well attired. As rustics they are true and courteous 
and grateful and honest. But as soon as they become knights they turn 
proud and say they are of the oldest nobility and that they owe nothing to 
those beneath them. They are fond of danger, proud and quarrelsome, so 
that it may be said of them: “So-and-so and What’s-his-name carved each 
other up.” Everything they have seems too little for them, honors as well 
as wealth. They keep mistresses and never hear mass. They fear no hell, 
for they have run the whole gamut of blows, lashes and bruises from 
sword straps and cuirass belts. Their mouths stink and most of them are 
crooked. ‘fost of them refuse to recognize their relatives so as not to 
have to help them, and so as not to be annoyed by them, for, as I have 
said, they will inform you at once that they are Mendozas, Ortizes or 
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Guzmanes, whereas generally they are drunkards and particularly they 
are scoundrels. They are much given to frequenting weddings and festivi- 
ties. Most of them are black-bearded. They hold that the greatest good is 
to be able to stay up all night and then rise early the next morning, and 
they never get lost. They make a good gazpacho out of oil, vinegar, salt 
and water, but to get them to do so you must let them give you a headache 
telling you that it is the fortune of war and that the man who cannot turn 
his hand to everything is good for nothing, and that in France everyone 
is an officer, and that the King and the mounseers, when they get lost in 
the forest, themselves do the cooking and cut wood with their swords and 
make fires. And so, to be brief and return to the subject of this chapter, 
although I have not begun to describe these people — there is so much to 
tell of them —I will end by saying that they are thieves even when there 
is no necessity for it..... And although their estates do not make them 
knights and give them the privilege of addressing their wives and daugh- 
ters as dofia, they will soon have it so. 


Don Alonso is not at his best when he tries to be frolicsome. He 
has a long bout with a Franciscan friar whom, of course, he crushes. 


I also wish to tell you of an argument I had with a Franciscan friar 
on the subject of speaking ill of people. 

“Sir,” he said to me, “I learned several days ago that you were ill... . 
and that your sickness is the quartan fever and that you are choked by 
phlegm. You may believe that this is a divine judgment on you for speak- 
ing ill of your neighbor. You must mend your way if you would re- 
cover. I do not know what profit or amusement you find in abusing your 
neighbor, for Christ our Redeemer commands you to love him as your- 
self; and not only do you not love him, but you hate and despise and dis- 
honor him; and if you continue in it you will have little pleasure in this 
troublous life and you will pay for it in the other eternally.” 

“Reverend Father,” I answered him (for you may be sure that he did 
not leave without being answered), “you smell so of wine that I thought 
my phlegm was brought on by a vinous judgment, rather than by a divine 
one. And allow me to say so, as I have allowed you to call me a slan- 
derer. I should like also for you to explain to me how, when God made 
our neighbors, He could not have wished none of them to be bad; and 
since He consented to it, it will not hurt Him to have a man point it out; 
and if there is error in this His mercy is great. So do not take it as an 
evil, Father, for a man to speak ill of a bad man, for otherwise he could 
not speak well of a good man, and even if he did he would not be so well 
loved, because he who speaks well of all may reflect credit on his good 
nature, but some do judge that it proceeds from fear; others, from diffi- 
dence; others, from ignorance; others, that to save his own skin he does 
not strike at the honor of another. Moreover, Father, if there were no 
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poison there would be no need of an antidote, and if one spoke no ill of 
some there would be no necessity for speaking well of others, and one 
would be like the farmer who, when questioned about his sins by his 
confessor, answered: ‘Same as last year.’ More especially is it my opinion 
that many persons become good through fear lest evil be spoken of them 
and they be held in that reputation by their accusers... . . And, since you 
ask what profit I get out of it, why, some treat me well because I speak 
well of them, and others because I do not speak ill, knowing that I am a 
man who dares to say and do.” 


It will be seen from the extracts quoted above that it would be 
idle to qualify Don Alonso as a literary artist in any sense of the 
word, but it should be just as evident that he had a very decided urge 
to shine as a raconteur, even as a poet, although he disclaims the 
authorship of the exceedingly bad verses with which he adorns his 
text. It is also unlikely that he had any influence upon the writers 
of his day, as his book lay forgotten for well over three centuries. 
It is submitted, however, that this sort of thing must have been in 
the air, so to speak, for a roaring fellow like Don Alonso Enriquez 
de Guzman to turn his hand to it seriously, and that, therefore, it 
was no accident that the picaro was born in Spain soon afterward. 


LesLtey Byrp SIMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 























LAS ASONANCIAS DEL POEMA DEL CID: 
POSIBLES SIGNIFICADOS DE LOS 
DIFERENTES CAMBIOS DE 
ASONANTES 


LA METRICA “IRREGULAR” Y LA ASONANCIA “PERFECTA” DEL 
“PoEMA DE Mio Crip” 


Si la métrica de nuestro primer poema épico es atin irregular, la 
asonancia en cambio, esta ya en un estado de evolucién casi perfecto. 
“En el desarrollo del verso épico castellano, el asonante se regularizé 
mucho antes que el metro; el asonante fué desde el comienzo el 
elemento artistico esencial, mientras el metro no fué imponiéndose 
sino de una manera lenta e inconsciente.”* Las irregularidades que a 
este respecto atin se notan en el Poema del Cid, son de escasa impor- 
tancia. Acaso merece apenas citarse la cuestién tan debatida de la 
é paragogica en su relacién con las asonancias aproximativas que se 
encuentran en el Poema. 

El uso de la e paragogica en los romances fué para Wolf y Dozy, 
“un recurso empleado por rudos poetas para uniformar los asonan- 
tes agudos y los graves.’”* El primero en debatir seriamente este 
parecer fué Amador de los Rios.* Alega este ilustre critico varias 
razones en contra de la supresién de las ees paragégicas hecha por 
Wolf en su coleccién de romances. Entre ellas, y es ésta quiza la 
mas importante, hay una de pura técnica musical, opinion luego acep- 
tada por Menéndez y Pelayo* y también por Menéndez Pidal.* 

La manera de pensar de Wolf, debe ser rechazada sobre todo en 
lo referente a considerar las ees paragégicas como un recurso de 
nivelacion de asonantes agudos y graves, pues segun observa Menén- 
dez Pidal,® estas terminaciones paragégicas se encuentran a veces 
aisladas en largos romances y series épicas en los cuales los versos 
de asonancia Ilana o grave son muy pocos, siendo todos los restantes 
en asonancia aguda, lo que demuestra lo imposible e ilégico de supo- 


1 Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, I, 104. 

2 Menéndez Pidal, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pp. 418-20. 

8 Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura espaiola, I1, 596-629. 
* Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II, 86. 

5 Menéndez Pidal, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, p. 418. 

8 Ibid, 
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ner en tal caso la necesidad de completar en todos los versos agudos 
las terminaciones llanas con una e paragdgica. Ademas, continua 
Menéndez Pidal, “la mezcla de asonantes masculinos y femeninos era 
practica corriente en la antigua poesia popular (sin que fuese tenida 
por defecto) cuando ya se empleaban las ees paragégicas.” 

Otros consideran este uso poético como costumbre heredada del 
gallego. Asi piensa Mila y Fontanals.’ Debe observarse sin embargo 
que las ees paragdégicas solo ocurren al final del verso y no en el 
medio, lo que implica un artificio poético mas bien que una corrup- 
cién linguistica debida a influencias extranjeras. 

También el explicar este mismo fendmeno como la conservacién 
de la e posténica latina, parece un criterio errado, ya que en muchos 
casos estas ees finales son anti-etimoldgicas. 

El argumento mas fuerte dado en favor y justificacién de este 
uso poético es, como dijimos anteriormente, de simple practica musi- 
cal. Amador de los Rios,* fué el primero en formularlo y reunié para 
su ilustracién varios documentos. Nebrija dice en su Gramédtica 
publicada en 1492, refiriéndose al romance “Morir se quiere Ale- 
xandre de dolor de corazén” que, “los que lo cantan, porque hallan 
corto y escaso aquel ultimo espondeo, suplen y rehacen lo que falta... 
y por corazon y son dicen ‘corazone’ y ‘sone’,” “y adviértase,” agrega 
Menéndez y Pidal, “que este romance que hoy ya conocemos entero 
gracias al Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, publicado por 
Barbieri (nim. 322), no presenta ninguna terminacién Ilana... Es 
decir que la tnica razon de esta paragoge es la que expresa Salinas 
(1577): reducir a la igualdad los dos miembros (hemistiquios) del 
verso de 16 silabas, para cantarlos con igual tonada”® (y no el deseo 
de igualar asonancias llanas y agudas). 

No se debe confundir pues, el mero uso de la e paragdégica con la 
costumbre de mezclar entre series épicas y romances asonantados 
en dé, uno o varios versos asonantados en d-e. El que en una serie 
épica 0 en un romance en asonante d, se encuentren una o varias de 
estas asonancias llanas, no implica desde luego que es necesario suplir 
una e¢ paragdgica a todas las terminaciones graves restantes. 

Resumiendo diremos, que no es esta e paragodgica una conserva- 
cién de la e posténica de los vocablos latinos. Tampoco es esta e final 


7 Mila y Fontanals, Poesia heroico popular, p. 440. 
® Amador de los Rios, op. cit., II, 596-629. 
® Menéndez Pidal, La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, p. 419. 
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de las asonancias llanas el posible uso de la e paragégica como licencia 
poética (lo que implicaria el fendmeno contrario, es decir, el de unas 
pocas terminaciones agudas entre una larga serie de versos graves 
y no el caso opuesto que es el que se presenta en los romances viejos 
y enel Cid), sino que es una asonante aproximativa considerada buena 
en las series agudas. Asi lo dice Menéndez Pidal: “Se comprende 
que ofreciéndose la terminacién d-e en namero tan considerable, no 
hay mas remedio que admitirlo como asonante bueno, y es entera- 
mente ocioso corregir, como propone Restori, unas pocas de estas 
formas que se prestan facilmente al apécope (ndtese que se habla de 
apdécope y no de paragoge), por ejemplo plaze, sale, face, o inventar 
como quiere Cornu y acepta Lidforss la forma dialectal fan en vez 
de facen, lo cual es inadmisible. La mezcla de asonantes dé y d-e se 
halla atin en los romances viejos, siendo precisamente uno de los 
signos de su antigiiedad, y es indiscutible en El cantar de Mio Cid. 
Por igual raz6n que admitimos como buena la terminacién d-e dentro 
de las series en d, hay que admitir también d-+: nadi 433, 1481, 3323 
y d-ie: Calvarie 347.”1° 

Los asonantes d-e, d-i y d-ie dentro de series en 4, son pues aso- 
nantes buenos y correctos, licencia poética admitida y corrientemente 
practicada en la Edad Media, extendiéndose histéricamente hasta la 
aparicion de los ultimos romances viejos, y no una simple cuestién 
de e paragégica que nos forzaria a suplir una e final en un porcentaje 
enorme de versos en el Poema de Mio Cid y en casi la totalidad de 
los de los romances viejos. 

Debemos aplicar el mismo criterio de asonantes aproximativos si 
queremos explicar la existencia de 120 asonantes en 6-e intercalados 
dentro de los 1,453 versos asonantados en 6. 

Otra anomalia en la asonancia del Poema es el uso del diptongo 
tonico ue (13 veces) dentro de las series en 6. Es de observarse sin 
embargo que este diptongo procede siempre de o corta latina y “se 
explica probablemente porque el autor del Cantar pronunciaba ue 
como 0.’ 

Fuera de estas irregularidades que son mas bien aparentes que 
reales, la asonancia de nuestro primer monumento épico alcanza ya 
un estado de completa perfeccién. Son dos anomalias que obedecen 
principalmente a razones fonéticas y de habilidad poética y que 


10 Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, I, 113-14. 
11 [bid., p. 117. 
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debian de desaparecer necesariamente mas tarde con la evolucién 
natural de la lengua. 

Es ésta una idea que hemos querido establecer de una manera 
clara y precisa antes de entrar a considerar los posibles significados 
de los cambios de asonantes en el Poema del Cid, la de ia perfeccién 
casi moderna que se nota ya en el uso y manejo de la rima del mas 
venerable y afiejo monumento de nuestra historia literaria. 


Los CAMBIOS DE ASONANCIAS 


Sabemos ya que el autor poseia a plena conciencia la técnica y 
habilidad necesarias para el uso de la rima asonante. Lo dificil es 
determinar si el poeta al cambiar las asonancias en las diferentes 
series del Poema siguié deliberadamente un propdsito de variedad 
técnica o artistica. ; Coincide, por ejemplo, el cambio de asonante con 
las diferentes mutaciones en la accién de la obra o con la presenta- 
cién de nuevos caracteres? ; Hay alguna regla que pueda imponer 
el uso de un mismo asonante en ciertos episodios del Poema? ;O 
existe acaso un estrecho vinculo entre los cambios a menudo violentos 
de las series y el plan dramatico de la epopeya? Es dificil asegurarlo; 
y cualquier afirmacion de esta clase ha de revestir necesariamente la 
forma de mera hipétesis o de simple especulacién critica o literaria. 
Tratar de encontrar principios capaces de explicar la caprichosa dis- 
tribucién de las series en nuestro primer canto épico, es lanzarse en 
mucho a la divagacion y en no poco a la aventura. Largas series que 
a veces pasan del centenar de versos, se acompafian de otras tan 
cortas que a menudo no Ilegan siquiera a los cuatro versos de la 
estrofa clasica de la cuaderna via. Variedad ésta que no obedece a 
primera vista a ningun principio estético o de pura rigidez técnica, 
haciéndonos pensar que la unica idea que tuvo el poeta al escribir su 
obra, no fué otra que la de una caprichosa variedad ingenua, a no ser 
que como cree Restori, el cambio de asonantes se deba a que el autor 
del poema se sirvié para su composicién de materiales poéticos pre- 
existentes. 

Sin embargo, en medio de este aparente desorden, podemos for- 
mular unas pocas observaciones generales que quiza puedan ayudar- 
nos a aclarar en algo este asunto de la distribucion de las asonancias 
en el Cid. Expondremos primero tres ideas que nos parecen funda- 
mentales : 

a) La distribucién de los asonantes (longitud de las series y pre- 
ferencia de una cierta asonancia dada), es muy diferente en los tres 
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Cantares que contiene el Poema: “El Cantar del Destierro nos da el 
maximum de asonancias é (32 por ciento) y el minimum de 6 (5 por 
ciento y muy cortas, de 6 a 11 versos). El Cantar de las Bodas tiene 
casi niveladas la asonancia é (30 por ciento) y la 6 (28 por ciento). 
El de Corpes al revés, nos da el minimum de asonancia en é (11 por 
ciento y cortas, de 4 a 38 versos) y el maximum de 6 (73 por 
ciento).””?? 

b) “El tamafio de las series es muy variable. El Cantar del Des- 
tierro es el de menor numero de versos y mayor variedad de asonan- 
cias: 1,084 versos repartidos en 63 series, desde 4 a 109 versos; pro- 
medio de 17 versos. El Cantar de las Bodas tiene 1,193 versos con 
48 series, desde 3 versos (dos juntas 70 y 71) hasta 146; promedio 
de 25 versos. El Cantar de Corpes es el de mayor nimero de versos y 
menor de asonancias : 1,453 versos en 41 series, desde 4 a 190 versos; 
promedio 35 versos.”** 

Obsérvese la notable diferencia en el porcentaje de versos por 
serie en los tres Cantares: 


Porcentaje 
versos Longitud de 
por serie las series 
et TOE tains gos ccan ans 17 4a 109 
ED CT. casekecdnavesnce 25 3 a 146 
Wareet Geen cvccc codeuenrkéckece 35 4a 190 


La extension de las series se alarga a medida que el desarrollo de 
la accién avanza. 

c) Finalmente, creemos oportuno llamar también la atencién 
sobre la preponderancia de inspiracién épica que caracteriza al Can- 
tar de Corpes, en el cual se usa de preferencia el asonante en 6. Las 
series, como lo indicamos anteriormente, son mucho mas largas en 
este Cantar. La asonancia en 6 y la mayor extensién de las series 
contribuyen notablemente a dar a este Cantar su inspirada sobriedad 
épica y su perfecta unidad de accién. Por ei contrario, en el Cantar 
del Destierro, las series son mucho mas cortas, lo que ayuda a expli- 
car en gran parte el realismo fragmentario y rapido de esta parte del 
“Poema,” realismo que encuentra un apoyo muy eficaz en el uso 
preponderante del asonante dé (o bien d-a), el cual es en nuestro 
parecer — aunque sea ésta tal vez una apreciacién demasiado per- 


12 Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, I, 123. 
18 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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sonal — un asonante que podriamos calificar de “opaco” o “apagado,” 
apropiado sobre todo para la poesia meramente descriptiva, y en 
cambio de escaso valor poético en los trozos de narracién heroica y 
brillante, que es la que domina en el Tercer Cantar. 

Estas son las tres observaciones generales referentes al uso del 
asonante que con poco esfuerzo critico se pueden deducir del texto 
del Poema del Cid. Basandonos en ellas, trataremos de construir 
ciertos principios que parecieran gobernar la distribucién de la aso- 
nancia en nuestra primera epopeya. 


POSIBLES SIGNIFICADOS DE LOS CAMBIOS DE ASONANTES 


a) El poeta, absorbido por el interés de la accién en que se des- 
arrolla progresivamente el “Poema,” parece abandonar al fin de la 
obra el interés realista de la mayor distribucién de asonantes—Me- 
néndez Pidal dice: “El deseo de variedad de rima desplegado en la 
primera parte, se aminora en la segunda y se olvida en la tercera, 
como si absorbido el autor por su asunto abandonase todo esfuerzo 
técnico.”** Deducimos pues, que la parte del Poema en que la dis- 
tribucién de asonantes reviste un caracter menos técnico de recurso 
descriptivo, es la segunda: la asonancia se unifica entonces mucho 
mas, trayendo como consecuencia, mayor longitud en las series, y 
ésta a su vez, mayor unidad en la accién. El Tercer Cantar es un 
cantar de series largas, en el cual, nuestras observaciones referentes 
al uso de la asonancia tendran desde luego una aplicacién mas limi- 
tada. Asi pues, los comentarios que a ese respecto hagamos en el 
presente estudio, llevardn sobre todo en mira la primera parte del 
“Poema,” y de manera muy particular, el Primer Cantar. 

b) El asonante y el manejo del didlogo.—E1 empleo del asonante 
en el Cid corresponde a menudo bastante bien con los cambios im- 
puestos por el didlogo de la obra, es decir, que a nuevo interlocutor 
corresponde una nueva serie. A veces al abrirse ésta se indica la 
persona que habla, a veces el discurso directo comienza sin indica- 
cién preliminar de interlocutor ; asi en las series: 22, 24, 43, 57, 90 
y otras muchas mas. Es mas corriente atin que la serie se cierre en 
discurso directo: 56 series de las 152 que tiene el Poema acaban de 
esta manera, es decir aproximadamente el 53 por ciento: (I) 1, 2, 
5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 23, 24, 30, 34, 40, 41, 43, 48, 49, 51, 57, 
59, 62; (II) 67, 73, 76, 78, 83, 93, 94, 96, 99, 100, 105, 106, 107, 108, 


14 Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, I, 123. 
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109, 110; (III) 114, 115, 116, 120, 122, 126, 130, 131, 135, 139,. 140, 
141, 142, 145, 146, 148, 149. Total: 56 series.** De estas estadisticas 
podemos deducir que el dialogo influye bastante en los cambios de 
asonantes, siendo quiza uno de los moviles principales que indujeron 
al poeta hacia una mayor variedad de asonancia. Debemos de notar 
sin embargo que con bastante frecuencia la unidad de un incidente 
cualquiera en el curso del Poema, agrupa a su alrededor una gran 
parte del dialogo en una sola serie; sirvan de ejemplo las series 9, 
18, 34, 83, y en casi la totalidad de las del Tercer Cantar, donde la 
regla de division en series de acuerdo con el dialogo, casi no tiene 
efecto, con la notable excepcién de las comprendidas entre la 138 y 
la 148, donde el dialogo sigue de nuevo muy fielmente la division de 
series. 

Una segunda excepcién menos importante, es la separacién de 
un mismo discurso directo en dos series, sin razon alguna aparente 
que justifique el cambio de rima: 6-7, 15-16, 25-26, 30-31, 47-48, 
66-67, 104-105, 127-128, 138-139, 143-144. 

c) El asonante y la introduccién de un nuevo cardcter de im- 
portancia en la accién de la epopeya.—Otra costumbre que el poeta 
sigue con bastante fidelidad es la de cambiar asonancia al introducir 
un caracter nuevo de alguna importancia. Asi por ejemplo, al apare- 
cer Martin Antolinez por vez primera en el Poema, una nueva serie 
comienza: 5. La serie 9 marca la aparicion de Raquel y Vidas, cuyos 
nombres son las palabras iniciales del primer verso. Al mencionarse 
por primera vez al rey Tamin, se inaugura también una nueva serie, 
la 32. Con la 56 se presenta al Conde de Barcelona; con la 78 al 
obispo don Gerénimo. También cambia la asonancia al entrar en la 
accién de la epopeya: el rey de Marruecos Yucef: 88; el rey Bucar: 
113; y finalmente Asur Gonzalez: 147. 

Como excepcion a la regla debemos mencionar: Jimena que apa- 
rece al fin de la serie 15, sin que su presencia imponga un nuevo 
asonante. Lo mismo sucede con los Infantes de Carrién cuya presen- 
tacién, a pesar del importante papel que tienen en el Poema, se hace 
al fin de la serie 82, linea 1372. Avengalvon entra en escena también 
en medio de serie: 83. Estas son las tres principales excepciones — 
importantes sin duda — que registra la obra. 

Este cambio de asonancia al introducir un nuevo personaje obe- 


15 Desde aqui en adelante las estadisticas son nuestras; las dadas anterior- 
mente fueron sacadas de la obra del sefior Menéndez Pidal. 
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dece probablemente al deseo de individualizarlo mejor en la mente 
de los oyentes del juglar que cantaba el Poema. El cambio brusco 
de las mutaciones de rima, pareciera tener la virtud de avivar la aten- 
cién de los auditores. 

d) Uso alterno de dos asonantes diferentes durante toda una 
seccién del “Poema.”’—Una combinacién ritmica que posiblemente 
imagino el autor como adorno poetico en su obra, fué el uso alterno 
de dos asonantes con el fin de caracterizar ciertos pasajes de su 
Cantar de Gesta. Al menos, en toda una seccion de la primera parte, 
la combinacién nos parece muy intencional y evidente; en los otros 
casos en que el mismo fendémeno se presenta, pudiera tratarse tal 
vez de una mera coincidencia en la eleccién de la rima. Donde la 
combinacién nos parece clara y evidente es en las seis series com- 
prendidas entre la 6 y la 11, en las cuales la asonancia d-a y d-o alter- 
nan con perfecta regularidad. Se narra en ellas el incidente del Cid 
y los dos judios Raquel y Vidas. Resulta muy probable el que el 
autor quisiera caracterizar ese pasaje con el uso alterno de dos aso- 
nantes gemelos. Mas tarde el fendmeno se repite de nuevo dos veces, 
usandose la misma rima: primero, en la parte en que se cuenta la 
batalla de Alcocer, en las series que van de la 27 a la 30; también en 
la descripcién de otra batalla, la que pelea el Cid contra el conde de 
Barcelona, la misma rima alterna en cuatro largas series: 57-58, 
59-62, interrumpiendo tnicamente la regularidad de la secuencia dos 
series muy cortas: 60 (4 versos), y 61 (5 versos). 

Este uso alterno de dos terminaciones ritmicas —en el caso de 
ser un artificio artistico intencional— nos parece un nuevo factor 
capaz de explicar en gran parte la razon a la cual obedecen ciertos 
cambios de asonantes en la obra. Debe tomarse sin embargo con 
todas las reservas de una mera hipotesis. 

e) El cambio de asonante y la nocién del tiempo.—Seria natural 
que toda mutacién debida al transcurso de cierto tiempo, fuera indi- 
cada con un cambio de asonante y una nueva serie. Pero el autor del 
Poema, que siguié con bastante fidelidad los cambios de rima im- 
puestos por el dialogo y, como veremos mas tarde, también por la 
unidad de lugar, no consideré necesario en cambio hacer resaltar en 
la atencién de la audiencia la nocion del tiempo. Aun mas, en ciertas 
partes se ve que el poeta se siente en dificultades cuando tiene que 
relacionar dos escenas de la obra separadas por un cierto espacio de 
tiempo; al querer conectar ambas, la accion se precipita, avanzando 
con una rapidez poco comtn en el resto del Poema, para llegar lo 
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mas pronto posible al episodio inmediato, en donde toma entonces 
de nuevo su acostumbrado reposo descriptivo y dramatico. Véase 
por ejemplo el fin de la serie 18 (y series cortas subsecuentes) que 
conecta el episodio de Cardefia con el de la toma de Castején. Lo 
mismo se puede observar en la serie 46, de accion rapidisima y que 
une el episodio de Alcocer con el de la batalla peleada contra el conde 
de Barcelona. En el Segundo Cantar, algo parecido nos ofrecen las 
series 69 y 70. 

Es ésta la razon por la cual resulta extremamente dificil el seguir 
la accién de la epopeya con una nocién exacta del tiempo. A esto 
debe de afiadirse que el autor, cuando hace mencién expresa del 
tiempo, lo hace de una manera casi accidental, sin poner en ello én- 
fasis alguno, siendo asi que estas indicaciones precisas de tiempo, tan 
tiles a la exacta comprension de la obra, pasan casi inapercibidas. 
Daremos algunos ejemplos: en la serie 18 se dice que han pasado seis 
dias, mencion hecha en medio de la serie, cuando lo légico era co- 
menzar una nueva para indicar el cambio de la accion. En la serie 
29 el plazo es aun mas largo: “Alli (Alcocer) lleg6 mio Cid compli- 
das quinze sedmanas” ; quince semanas se queda el Cid en dicha ciu- 
dad, tiempo mencionado en el interior de una serie sin que se pre- 
tenda darle mayor importancia. En la serie 49 se encierran dos nuevas 
referencias al tiempo, ambas bastante importantes: “Alli sovo mio 
Cid complidas quinze sedmanas” y luego “A cabo de tres sedmanas 
de Castiella venido es Minaya”; la primera se hace en medio de la 
serie, la segunda al final ; total diez y ocho semanas sin cambio alguno 
en la asonancia que pueda ayudar a grabar en la mente del lector el 
avance progresivo del tiempo. En la serie 17 (linea 1169), se des- 
pachan con la mayor facilidad, nada menos que tres afios de la his- 
toria del Cid: “En ganar aquellas villas mio Cid dur6 tres afios.” 
Debe de notarse sin embargo que la serie es de las mas cortas que 
tiene el Poema (solamente tres versos), lo que no deja de darle cierta 
individualidad. 

Damos a continuacién otras referencias al tiempo dadas en la 
obra, todas en mitad de serie: 20: “Otro dia mafiana” ; 23: “Toda la 
noche yace mio Cid en celada”; 23: “Ya crieban los albores e viene 
la mafiana”; 32: “Otro dia mafiana”; 52: “Al tercer dia do ixo es 
tornado” ; 54: “En aquesta corrida diez dias ovieron de morar” ; 56: 
“Tres dias y dos noches penssaron de andar” ; 61: “Fasta tercer dia 
nol puedan acordar” ; 66: “Al tercer dia todos juntados s’an”; 83: 
“De San Pedro fasta Medina en cinco dias van” ; 84: “Passada es la 
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noche, venida es la mafiana”; 135: “Llegava el plazdo (siete sema- 
nas)”; 135: “Al quinto dia venido es mio Cid el Campeador”; 150: 
“Mas tres sedmanas de plazdo todas complidas son”; 150: “Torcida 
es la noche, ya crieban los albores.” 

Las tnicas excepciones en donde una referencia al tiempo en- 
cabeza nuevas series son las siguientes: “Al cabo de tres sedma- 
nas,” que inicia la 34 y “Ya la noche avié entrado,” al principio de 
la 42. 

Como se puede ver por los numerosos ejemplos dados, el autor 
del Poema no se preocupé de ajustar el avance progresivo de la ac- 
cién (division de series y cambio de asonantes), a la nocién del 
tiempo. Una mutacion de dias, meses y a veces hasta afios, no im- 
pone necesariamente una nueva serie. Debemos pues abandonar la 
idea de ajustar la nocion del tiempo a la variedad de asonantes en 
la concepcion del Poema del Cid. 

f) El asonante y la unidad de lugar.—Si el asonante no sigue 
los cambios que deberia imponer la nocion del tiempo, la unidad de 
lugar por el contrario, encuentra bastante acogida en la variedad de 
las series. 

No es que todo cambio de escena implique una nueva serie, sino 
que muy a menudo las mutaciones escénicas se acompafian de nuevos 
asonantes. La ultima parte del Cantar centraliza mas la accién en 
largas series. Esta se cambia por ejemplo de Toledo a Valencia sin 
modificacioén alguna en el asonante. Razones que justifiquen esta ano- 
malia fueron ya dadas anteriormente.*® 

Pero inversamente notese la fidelidad con que el poeta en la pri- 
mera parte de la epopeya, apareja los cambios de lugar y las asonan- 
cias: en la serie 1 por ejemplo, el Cid aparece en Vivar ; la 2 presenta 
ya al héroe en su ruta hacia Burgos ; la serie 3 se desarrolla en Burgos 
donde la accién se centraliza por largo rato; en la serie 8 Martin 
Antolinez va del campamento del Cid a Burgos donde Raquel y 
Vidas ; no obstante obsérvese que en la serie 9 al volver Martin An- 
tolinez de nuevo al campamento, el asonante no cambia. En la serie 
14 el Cid parte para Cardefia; en la 15 llega a este lugar; en la 18 la 
accién se concentra alrededor de este famoso monasterio (serie 
larga). La serie 26 indica el cambio de escena de Cardefia a Alcocer ; 
en la 27 el Cid acampa en Alcocer ; en la 29 la accion se centraliza de 
nuevo alrededor de la batalla de Alcocer (serie larga). En el Se- 


16 Véase pagina 68, parrafo a. 
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gundo Cantar podemos observar el mismo fendémeno: las series com- 
prendidas entre las 64 y 72 describen los diferentes lugares por donde 
pasa el Cid en su ruta hacia Valencia; en la serie 72 (y siguientes), 
la accion se localiza en Valencia. 

El Tercer Cantar también nos ofrece aqui una nueva excepcién a 
la regla. La mayor longitud de las series trae como consecuencia el 
abandono del principio de unidad de serie y de lugar. Asi por ejem- 
plo, el ultraje de Corpes y los incidentes subsecuentes (rescate de las 
hijas del Cid por Féliz Mufios, transporte de las mismas a San Este- 
ban, etc.), se cuenta en una misma serie. 

Esta relacién entre el asonante y el lugar de accién, explica a 
menudo la intercalacién de series muy cortas entre series de mucho 
mas longitud: la serie 8 tiene unicamente 3 versos, lo suficiente para 
indicar el traspaso de la escena del campamento del Cid a Burgos en 
casa de Raquel y Vidas; la serie 80 (ocho versos) cambia violenta- 
mente la escena de Valencia a Castilla; lo mismo sucede en la nu- 
mero 97. 


CONCLUSION 


Hemos tratado de establecer algunos principios generales rela- 
tivos al posible significado de los numerosos cambios de asonancia 
en el Poema del Cid ; quiza a veces estas reglas tiendan a generalizar 
demasiado, no pudiendo resistir una aplicacién mas restringida y 
local; por el contrario, tal vez en ciertos momentos sufran de un 
particularismo muy acentuado que limita necesariamente su valor 
critico. 

Que el autor del Poema quiso servirse de ciertos artificios técnicos 
de construccién poética en la seleccién y divisién de la asonancia, lo 
prueba claramente la seccién comprendida entre los versos 2741 y 
2763 en que se utiliza una combinacion ritmica de asonantes que 
denota un sentido critico y artistico muy avanzado."* Si el poeta era 
capaz de tan sutiles combinaciones, ; por qué entonces no creerlo tam- 
bién capacitado para hacer otras que a nuestro parecer reclaman 
menos sentido critico y esfuerzo literario? 

La distribucién de la asonancia en el Poema del Cid es tan des- 
igual y confusa que se nos hace dificil creer que el poeta se dejé 
guiar tan sdlo por su propio capricho al componer su obra. Esta dis- 
tribucién de series que hoy nos parece anarquica quiza porque no 


17 Menéndez Pidal, Poema de Mio Cid, I, 110. 
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la comprendemos bien, parece tener, en medio de su aparente des- 
orden, un intimo secreto arménico. Nosotros no pretendemos haberlo 
encontrado; nuestro esfuerzo se encamind mas que todo a plantear 
un problema que nos parece interesante y curioso. Quiera la buena 
fortuna que otros mas preparados que el que escribe estas lineas, 
dediquen unas cuantas paginas a su estudio e investigacion. 


ENRIQUE Macaya LAHMANN 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 











SCOTT’S INFLUENCE ON JOSE MARMOL’S 
EL CRUZADO 


Although the general influence of Sir Walter Scott’s historical 
novels upon José Marmol, the prince of Argentine Romantic poets, 
has been long suspected, there has been no citation of definite proof 
of borrowing. The immediate purpose of this study, consequently, is 
to demonstrate that Marmol’s drama El Cruzado (1842) shows the 
influence of Scott’s Talisman. 

The two works have many elements in common, some belonging 
to the general Romantic fund and therefore of little value here, but 
others indicating clearly that Marmol made use of Scott’s work not 
only for general information but for details. Only a few parallel 
passages will be cited verbatim ; other similarities will be summarized. 

The most obvious resemblance is found in the fact that both 
works deal with the crusades, Marmol, however, choosing the Second 
Crusade. The inspiration for the conflict of the drama, a conflict 
between love on the one hand and duty and glory on the other, was 
perhaps suggested by Kenneth’s dereliction in his duty of guarding 
England’s banner. Marmol has also drawn upon Scott for much of 
his knowledge of the Moslems and their habits and beliefs. The 
tempting of the hero with promises of wealth and power, the knowl- 
edge of the immense riches of the Soldan and his generosity, seem to 
have come from Scott, as does the expressed admiration of the 
Christian for the Arab because of the latter’s courtesy, hospitality, 
and fidelity. 

Furthermore, Marmol is probably indebted to Scott for certain 
characteristics of his personages. Alfredo, the hero, is of unknown 
origin and is referred to as “some adventurer from Italy,” whereas 
Kenneth is spoken of as a “needy adventurer” and is later revealed 
as a Scottish prince. Thus, although a mysterious origin is common 
in romanticism, both heroes serve a foreign master, a situation which 
lends greater interest to the events. The Queen in El Cruzado 
resembles Scott’s Queen in her capricious nature and in her influence 
over Luis. Both, for instance, are willing to simulate illness to 
gratify their desires. The portraits of the Grand Master and the 
Templars are similar in that they, in their hypocrisy and duplicity, 
are the real villains. A mere reading of the drama discloses the prob- 
ability that Marmol gleaned local color for his scenes from various 
portions of the Talisman, in spite of the evidence, especially notable 
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in the opening scene of Act I, of his use of Arolas and Zorrilla for 
some of the Oriental aura. 

However, for the saxe of order, similarities of action will be noted 
as they occur chronologically in El Cruzado: 

Act I, scene i is concerned largely with the setting and an ex- 
position of the sensual and luxurious desert life of Celina and 
Alfredo, after the latter has been captured by the Moslems. During 
this imprisonment he is treated with the same courtesy as marked 
Kenneth’s treatment in the camp of the Soldan. Here also is a dis- 
cussion concerning the marriage of Christians and Mohammedans, a 
passage which may have beeri derived from Scott’s mention of the 
custom in Spain. Scene iii, in the boasting of the Christian and the 
restraint of the Moslem, gives evidence of indebtedness to Kenneth’s 
scorn of the Soldan. The same laws of hospitality exposed in 
Saladin’s killing the Grand Master prevent Jaimar from avenging the 
insults heaped upon him by Alfredo. Here, too, the crusaders are 
portrayed as thieves and dissipated idlers, dancing away their time 
in Antioch, observations certainly taken from Scott. Later in the 
act, we find the resource of disguise, which was also used by Scott 
for Kenneth’s return to Richard. Alfredo’s friend, Alberto, has as- 
sumed this disguise in order to rescue him, but the Templars attack 
prematurely, and the Grand Master, captivated by the charm of 
Celina, makes off with her. This attack and Celina’s desire for flight 
with Alfredo recall the attack of the Templars upon Kenneth and El 
Hakim. 

Act II opens with a court scene in which the Grand Master and 
Raymundo persuade Luis to remain in Antioch, the Grand Master 
being interested in the intrigue of the Queen and Raymundo, King of 
Antioch. Bernardo, however, exhorts Luis to press on to Jerusalem 
in a manner quite like that of Richard, and Luis finally declares he is 
ready. The purging of sins as the motivation for the crusades is 
also emphasized as in Scott. In scene ii a messenger arrives from 
Nourddin, Celina’s brother, offering a reward for the release of the 
heroine, an incident which may have been suggested by the offer of 
the Emir’s wealthy mother in the Talisman. Luis sends for Celina, 
but the Grand Master disclaims all knowledge of her. Alfredo 
charges him with the abduction, and a dispute ensues in which 
Alfredo, in order to be heard, has to make known the fact that he 
once saved the King’s life, a deed for which he refuses recompense, 
just as Kenneth refused reward for an identical service. Celina, dis- 
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covered by Alberto, enters at this moment to divulge what has 
happened. Subsequent scenes inform us of the Queen’s plots to 
further her own intrig:. with Raymundo and to remove Alfredo 
from the Grand Master’s path to the favors of Celina by means of 
tempting offers of wealth, power, and an advantageous marriage. 
Celina overhears both plots, a case of eavesdropping not unlike 
Kenneth’s. 

The third act supplies in its first two scenes an element of comic 
relief in the persons of two pages, who display the same mockingly 
critical attitude toward royalty as do the jester and the “spruch- 
sprecher” in the Talisman. In scene iv Alfredo and Celina appear, 
and the forme tries to escape from her because his lust for glory 
has been awakened. His argument is, of course, that fate separates 
them, just as the differences in rank seem to be insurmountable 
obstacles in Kenneth’s love. She is unwilling to surrender him and 
warns him that love in the warmer climes (Marmol knew Byron) is 
a fiery passion. Scene viii finds Bernardo again exhorting Luis to 
fulfill his promise to hasten forward because corruption, idleness, and 
discord are dissipating the crusaders’ strength, a situation against 
which Richard also has to contend. The last scene in the act presents 
evidence that Marmol took his defense of the honor of the Arab from 
Scott’s praise of their integrity. The same comparison, unflattering 
to the Christians, is found. 

In scenes i, ii, and iii of Act IV the Grand Master’s attempts to 
make love to Celina are interrupted by Alberto, who in the next scene 
warns Alfredo against the rdle he is playing. We learn also that 
Alfredo is to consummate his advantageous marriage the following 
day and attain a high post in the ranks of the crusaders. Alberto 
vainly points out that in accomplishing his purpose he is marrying 
one he does not love. Alberto admonishes him to tread carefully be- 
cause he is receiving these favors from a French king, and French 
kings were ever deceivers, an opinion which recalls the picture of 
Philip in the Talisman. In scene v Celina appears, only to be spurned 
by Alfredo, who receives her curse. Alberto tries to calm her, but 
without success, and she promises revenge. There follows a court 
scene, in which a minstrel, probably suggested by the rdle of Blondel 
de Nesle in the Talisman, entertains the assembly. Luis arrives and 
announces that Celina has been freed and is to be escorted to her 
own people by one of the crusaders. The Queen, trying to further 
the Grand Master’s plot, suggests that he be named her escort. 
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Celina, however, asks permission to choose her own knight and, 
obtaining it, selects Alfredo. The Queen is opposed, but Luis is now 
bound and orders Alfredo to do as Celina wishes. Alfredo persuades 
Alberto to accompany Celina and thus disobeys orders, leaving his 
best friend in his stead, just as Kenneth disobeyed, leaving his dog at 
the post of honor. Luis announces the departure of the forces from 
Antioch, and both intrigues are frustrated. 

Act V is placed in a camp near Damascus, and we are told that 
the crusade is a failure. Alfredo’s hopes have been shattered, and he 
bemoans his present state to Alberto. Alberto leaves, and Celina 
enters, stealthily emptying a vial in a jar of water. Alfredo tries to 
reject her pleas, but memories of their love in the desert all but unman 
him. Celina occasionally requests water to quench her thirst, and 
thus unwittingly Alfredo contributes to the catastrophe. As she is 
about to die, she recalls to him his vow that his dying thoughts will 
be of her and stabs him to death. Although the use of poison belongs 
to the common Romantic fund, Marmol probably refined its use in 
accordance with Scott’s declaration that the Arabs could administer 
poisons so that they would be weeks in acting upon the victim. 

The preceding generalities demonstrate that Marmol borrowed 
much from the Talisman. In order to establish indisputable proof of 
indebtedness, there remains only the citation of a few parallel passages 
gleaned from the two works.' The italics, except in two instances, 
are mine. 


Description of the Hamako: 
j Desgraciado 
del musulman que insolente 
con sus manos le ofendiera ! 
Favorecido de Alé, 
la luz en su mente esta; 
y en los astros de la esfera 
sabe leer el porvenir; 
es un cristiano 3lo ves? (Act I, scene iii) 


The Hamako had an “observatory .. . . contrived to view the heavenly 
bodies, .. . . by whose movements, . . . . both Christian and Moslem be- 
lieved, the course of human events was regulated, and might be predicted” 
(p. 37). 


1 Texts used: El Cruzado, Instituto de Literatura Argentina, B.A., 1926; 
The Talisman, Sterling Edition of the Waverley Novels, Aldine Book Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, n.d. 
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Alberto enters, disguised as a hamako, “un jubén de pieles hasta la 
rodilla——En la mano derecha un chicote de ramales, ...” (stage directions, 
Act I, scene iv). 

“ ...a tall man dressed in goat skins ....” (p. 30). 


“... shaggy garments a sort of flail, or jointed club” (p. 32). 


Rights of knights: 
No, Gran Sejfior, la cruzada 
no tiene un solo soldado 
que no pueda en esta sala 
pedir justicia a vosotros ; (Act II, scene ii) 
“...to the cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be open at 
every time, place, and circumstance” (p. 159). 


Description of banners: 

“ ...dos banderas, la wna blanca con una cruz negra, la otra tendré: 
dibujada una mujer hincada, suelto el cabello, dolorido el rostro, teniendo 
sobre su cabeza esta inscripcién—A fflictae sponsae ne obliviscaris” (stage 
directions, Act II). 

“....the large banner of the cross displayed, and another on which 
was portrayed a female kneeling, with dishevelled hair and disordered 


dress, ... . and bearing the motto, Afflictae sponsae ne obliviscaris” (p. 
180). 


Enthusiastic reception of exhortation to pursue the crusade: 
ALGUNOS CABALLEROS: ; Jerusalén! ; Jerusalén! 
BerNnarpo: ; Cristianos ! 
Voces DENTRO: j;Jerusalén! ; Jerusalén! marchemos. (Act II, scene i) 


“‘Lead us on... . Lead us on—to Jerusalem! to Jerusalem!’ The 
shout was heard beyond the ring of sentinels .... and spread among the 
soldiers of the host ....” (pp. 144-45). 


Many other close parallels, such as the description of the curse 
on the Dead Sea, the blood-devouring serpents of the vaults of 
Istakhar, the passionate character of love in the Orient, the Grand 
Master’s hypocrisy, the dissipations of the crusaders, the crusades as 
a means of salvation, etc., have been found, but lack of space permits 
the inclusion of only the more obvious borrowings. However, in spite 
of the similarities in the passages cited above, it is hardly necessary 
to make the usual observation that Marmol’s work is not a slavish 
imitation. It is even possible that more extensive imitation might 
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have lifted El Cruzado from mediocrity. Be that as it may, certain 
implications arising from the foregoing proof of Marmol’s indebted- 
ness to Scott are important, inplications which, since they cannot be 
adequately treated here, will be the subject of a subsequent article. 
Suffice it to say that I believe that Marmol was attracted by the novels 
of Scott before 1842; that he modeled El Cruzado on the Talisman; 
then, under the influence of Echeverria’s creed of Americanization 
and Alberdi’s urgings, that he tried his hand at the Romantic drama 
in El Poeta, and finally merged these two currents of influence in 
his novel Amalia. 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 














ROMANTIC IRONY AND SATIRE ESPECIALLY 
IN SPAIN 


In a study of the Romantic attitude toward life and of Romantic 
literature in its most characteristic manifestations, one is immediately 
struck by the virtual absence of conscious humor. Nearly every other 
literary age has had its great humorists as well as its serious writers 
and tragedians. Sophocles wept, Aristophanes laughed; Seneca be- 
longed to the same civilization as the author of the Satiricon; the ro- 
mances of chivalry were contemporaneous with the fabliaux ; Moliére 
is as representative of the Classical period in France as Corneille; 
Rousseau’s serious passion is a contrast to the gayety of Beaumar- 
chais. But one searches in vain for the truly representative counter- 
part in humor of Hernani. Laughter is a liberation from tense sad- 
ness, and this is one thing that the Romanticists, as a group, did not 
want, for they jealously guarded their sorrows and their gloomy 
attitude toward life as a sacred possession. Much less need one expect 
irony in any strict sense of the word. The basis of irony is a certain 
feeling of security and self-dominion which makes it possible to stand 
above the emotional stress of the world and satirize with “Olympian 
laughter.” This sense of self-dominion was notably lacking in the 
characteristic Romantic, who was far too interested in himself and 
his own maladjustments to strive for an Olympian view of the Hu- 
man Comedy. 

Romantic irony is a term applied to a conception of satiric humor 
first evolved by the German Romanticists. Theoretically it was based 
on the classical idea of irony in the manner of Socrates or Aristoph- 
anes, but actually it is very different. The theoretician of Romantic 
irony was Friedrich Schlegel, whose definition is summarized in 
these words: “Jronie ist klares Bewusstsein der ewigen Agilitit, der 
unendlich vollen Chaos. .... Sie ist die freyeste aller Licenzen, denn 
durch sie setzt man sich iiber sich selbst weg; .... Es ist ein sehr 
gutes Zeichen, wenn die harmonisch Platten gar nicht wissen, wie sie 
diese stete Selbstparodie zu nehmen haben, den Scherz gerade fiir 
Ernst und den Ernst fiir Scherz halten.”* 

Ordinarily Romantic irony was born of disillusion after the first 
ideal and lyric enthusiasm of the youthful Romantic had lost its edge. 


1 Jacob Minor, Friedrich Schlegel, Seine prosaischen jugendschriften (Wien, 
1906), II, 296; and Athenaeum (Berlin, 1800), III, 345. 
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The dreamer, sadder and perhaps wiser, looks back on his previous 
ego with a realization of its ridiculous whims, and does not hesitate 
to mock himself and his ideals, even those which may still be dear to 
him. In a sense both Ariosto and Cervantes have a trace of this brand 
of irony in them when they betray a lingering love for the very ideals 
they are mocking, the epic heroes in the one case and the romances of 
chivalry in the other. According to Babbitt? this self-parody is in- 
timately connected with the Romantic conception of the transcenden- 
tal egotist, whose characteristic is the ability to ridicule his own con- 
victions, and with the theory of the “Unendlichkeit” (see Schlegel), 
in which there is a continual shifting from conventional centers of 
values : as soon as the Romantic ideals became the mode, the longing 
for the ever-novel beyond the horizon and the essential lack of a 
stable center of values tends to cause the true Romantic to repudiate 
such ideals and parody thern. This parody is a wanton shattering of 
illusions and, as Farinelli says,’ ends in a violent, frenzied, forced 
laughter, far from the security of true satire. 

The foremost representative of this type of satire in Germany 
was Ludwig Tieck.* Living in a period when the forces of the French 
Enlightenment in Germany were contemporary with those of its step- 
child, Romanticism, he was subject to the influences of both. His 
early education was rationalistic, and perhaps it was this Voltairian 
background which was the basis of the later satire of his Romantic 
affiliations. 

Tieck was deeply impressed by Goethe’s romantic Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen, and under its influence he wrote such typically chivalrous 
compositions as Karl von Berneck and Adalbert und Emma. And yet 
later he satirized these same medieval conceptions in Ritter Blaubart, 
in a sense a parody of Gétz, which still remained one of his best- 
loved books. Der Genius of Karl Grosse, with its prolixity, its fiery, 
melodramatic scenes laid in Spain, likewise influenced Tieck in his 
youth, but later became the object of his mockery in Der Fremde. 

His fantastic Volkmérchen are peopled with supernatural beings 
and happenings, yet he makes fun of these too in Peter Lebrecht. 
Even the robbers and heroic bandits so dear to some of the Romantics 


2 Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism (New York, 1919), p. 241. 
8 Arturo Farinelli, J] romanticismo nel mondo latino (Torino, 1927), II, 280. 


* Consult: Hans Giinther, Romantische Kritik und Satire bei Ludwig Tieck 
(Leipzig, 1907). 
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came in for their share of satire in Abdllino. Tieck dealt for the most 
part with absurdly fantastic subjects but treated them with an air of 
detachment, as if he were afraid of being duped by the very fantasy 
of his own creation, a procedure quite in accordance with his stated 
ideas of irony: “Irony is a force which permits a poet to dominate 
the material he deals with. A poet should not give himself entirely to 
his work, but should hold himself above it.’”® 

In England, Byron stands out as the important example of Ro- 
mantic mockery. Whether his mockery is essentially akin to that of 
Tieck or whether it is a result of his rebellious attitude toward society 
in general is a debatable question. Certainly there are passages in 
Don Juan which give the impression that the poet took nothing seri- 
ously, not even himself. “To show that Byron’s mockery went so 
far as to ridicule his own enthusiasms and speculations, one has but 
to remind the reader of his jocular philosophizing. All the early 
French romanticists . . . . were almost ridiculously in earnest.”® 

If the first Romantics in France were lacking in humor, the same 
cannot be said of some of the later ones. Musset, for example, arch 
Romanticist that he was, shows some very evident signs of Romantic 
irony and satire. In 1830 he published his Contes d’Espagne et 
d’'Italie, which is such a heap of absurdities that, as Menéndez y 
Pelayo says, “no se sabe a punto fijo si es desafio a la escuela clasica 
6 caricatura de los excesos romanticos.... El efecto de todos estos 
disparates resulta cOmico y quiza lo era el propdosito del autor.”’ In 
spite of the critics’ disagreements, it seems obvious that the famous 
Ballade a la Lune is a sort of burlesque of the Romantic cult of the 
moon, especially if it is read with the final episode, in which the Moon 
disturbs the bridegroom on his already arduous wedding night. And 


it is quite likely that the poet intended such stanzas as this to be pre- 
posterous : 


Est-ce un ver. qui te ronge 
Quand ton disque noici 
S’allonge 

En croissant rétréci ? 


5 Quoted in A. Bossert, Histoire de la littérature allemande (Paris, 1921), 
p. 591. 


® Philip H. Churchman, “Byron and Espronceda,” Revue Hispanique, XX, 
41. 


? Historia de las ideas estéticas (Madrid, 1891), V (2), 439. 
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In the same collection we find a long narrative poem, Mardoche, in 
the style of Don Juan, which may well be taken for a caricature of 
the typical Byronic hero. The young lover, violent enough to “have 
gladly drunk soup from his grandmother’s skull” and who would 
burst into English phrases at the slightest provocation, falls in love 
with Rosina, whose two Neapolitan eyes have enchanted him. He goes 
to a priest and threatens suicide if the good man does not allow him 
an immoral rendezvous with Rosina in the sacred precincts of the 
saintly house. Finally he succeeds in seeing his mistress in her own 
room over a téte-a-téte supper, during which the husband appears; 
the hero escapes through the window, and the enraged spouse says 
to his wife: “Madame, vous irez au couvent.” “Au couvent—O des- 
tin cruel et décevant!’’ she answers. The whole poem is treated in a 
light, mocking vein, and undoubtedly crystallizes a moment in which 
Musset saw the humorous side of his own romanticism and that of 
his age. 

Such moments are so characteristic of a later Romanticist, Theo- 
phile Gautier, that, strictly speaking, he is not of the Romantic School 
at all. “Nadie mejor que el mismo Gautier, aun en los dias de su 
juventud, en los cuentos humoristicos de Les Jeunes-France, flageld, 
aunque con satira benévola, como quien hiere en sus propias carnes, 
las extravagancias en que comenzaba a caer la segunda generacion 
romantica a que él pertenecia.’”’* In this series of six sketches Gautier, 
in his leisurely, playful style, pokes merciless fun at the typical 
Romantic hero and his antics. A representative tale of the group is 
“Celle-ci et Cella-la.”’ Our hero, a mediocre poet, has “grands che- 
veux noirs, des yeux longs et mélancoliques, un teint pale, un front 
assez vaste et une petite moustache qui ne demandait qu’d devenir 
grande: un physique complet de jeune premier byronien.” In order 
to complete his pose, he decides he needs some great and consuming 
passion, “une passion volcanique et écheveleé.” And by a passion he 
means some Italian or Spanish lady, for he remembers Byron’s in- 
vective against the pale daughters of the North. He sallies forth in 
search of such a one, but in spite of his diligent peering he finds them 
all too pale. In the theater, under the fumes of wine, he sees the lady 
of his dreams, and resolves to win her. Shall he introduce himself 
by killing a bull publicly like a Spanish hero, by casting himself in 
front of her carriage, or by setting fire to her house, like Lovelace in 


8 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 455. 
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Clarissa? Such measures fail to appeal to him, owing to the eternal 
vigilance of the police. His first meeting with her takes place in the 
street at a time when he is inadvertently wearing a cotton bonnet. 
He is enraged at his ridiculous appearance and throws off the bonnet 
“avec lair de Manfred sur le bord du Glacier, ou de Faust, au. mo- 
ment de se donner au diable.” Deciding to commit suicide, he dives 
into the Seine, with thoughts of what a fine corpse he will make, but 
he can swim too well and saves himself. Finally he gains an invitation 
to his ladylove’s house and he makes love to her. She becomes his 
mistress in what he considers to be a very bourgeois manner, in spite 
of his long Romantic harangues. And so he determines to be more 
passionate. “Fais-mois un collier de tes bras, ma bien-aimeé, c’est le 
plus beau de tous,’ he implores. To this the author adds, “Voir 
‘Hernani’ ou ‘’Honneur Castillane’.’ The lover blurts out Italian 
phrases to her (for local color, says the author), and utters con- 
summate nonsense, for which Gautier refers us to Contes d’Espagne 
et d’Italie. Still the hero is dissatisfied with her coldness, for she 
turns out to be a woman of extraordinary bon sens, born not in Italy, 
as he had suspected, but in Chateau-Thierry; he passionately begs 
her to bite him, to which plea she answers, “... mais je ne te mordrat 
pas, je t'aime trop pour te faire du mal.” Confused, he shrieks, “Du 
mal! Ah! qu’une coup de poignard de toi me serait doux!” Here the 
husband enters; our hero is elated: at last he will have a chance to 
fight a real duel for love in the romantic Spanish fashion. The hus- 
band, however, has a bald head, neatly trimmed whiskers, and a very 
phlegmatic disposition, and instead of challenging the interloper to 
a duel he invites him to play cards! Later the lover sends an anony- 
mous letter to the husband, accusing himself as a seducer of wives. 
The husband merely tears it up. At last our hero gives up and follows 
his friend’s advice: “Ne te transplante toi méme ... ne cherche pas a 
devenir un petit misérable bandit.” Throughout, darts are hurled at 
Hugo and Byron, and there is a consistent air of badinage. 

This type of satire became frequent among those who were defi- 
nitely opposed to the Romanticists. A good example is a passage 
from Scribe’s La famille du Baron: 


—Oui, Madame, je suis poéte, je fais la poésie mélancolique et téné- 
breuse, les spectres, les tombeaux, les supliciés, les condamnés, et générale- 
ment ce qui est horrible. 


—Monsieur est de la nouvelle secte? 
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—J’ai cet honneur-la. Poésie nouvelle qui vit de ruines, de lézards, 
de chauvesouris, de lierre, de crapauds: je me prone, tu te prones, etc. Des 
qu’on sait conjuguer ce verbe-la il n’en faut pas davantage pour obtenir 
un succés a notre maniére. 


In Spain, as far as I know, none of the prominent Romanticists 
gave themselves over to the Romantic irony of Tieck, Musset, or 
Gautier, with the possible exception of Espronceda. Mr. Churchman, 
in his article on “Byron and Espronceda,” develops at considerable 
length the similarities which exist between the mocking spirit of the 
English poet and that of certain parts of Espronceda’s work. Conse- 
quently, if one considers the satire of Byron to be a sort of Romantic 
irony, Espronceda, to a lesser degree, shows it. Churchman points 
to the mock moralizing parts of the Diablo Mundo. 


Batallas, tempestades, amorios, 

por mar y tierra, lances descripciones 
de campos y ciudades, desafios, 

y el desastre y furor de las pasiones, 
goces, dichas, aciertos, desvarios, 

con algunas morales reflexiones 

acerca de la vida y de la muerte, 

de mi propia cosecha, que es mi fuerte.® 


And to his self-mockery : 


2A qué vuelvo otra vez al Paraiso 
cuando la suerte quiso 

que no fuera yo Adan sino Espronceda? 
Ni el primer hombre, ni el var6én segundo, 
sino Dios sabe el cuantos, que no tengo 
numero conocido, y me entretengo 

en este mundo tan alegre y vario 

como en jaula de alambres el canario 
divertido en cantar mi Diablo-Mundo, 
grandiloqiio poema y elocuente, 

en vez de hablar alli con la serpiente.’° 


Y resonando ... et cétera; que creo 

basta para contar que ha amanecido, 

y tanta frase inutil y rodeo, 

a mi corto entender no es mas que ruido: 


® Quoted by Churchman, of. cit., p. 45. 
10 Jbid., p. 48. 
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pero tambien a mi me entra deseo 
de echarla de poeta, y el oido, 
palabras tras palabra colocada, 
con versos regalar sindecir nada." 


In such passages it seems quite evident that Espronceda has sepa- 
rated himself from his work so that he can look on it and others of 
its type with a playful, even somewhat cynical, air, fully recognizing 
their faults and extravagances. In the Estudiante de Salamanca, after 
having described Don Diego as muffled in orthodox Romantic fashion, 
an “encubierta fatidica figura,” he makes the mocking Don Félix say: 


Buen hombre, :de qué tapiz 

se ha escapado — el que se tapa — 
que entre el sombrero y la capa 

se os ve apenas la nariz ?!? 


And thus does he ridicule one of the most obvious Romantic man- 
nerisms. Furthermore, after having described with sincerity and 
good faith the death of Elvira for the sake of love, he puts these 
flippant words in the mouth of Don Félix: 


Que no se mueren de amor 
Las mujeres de hoy en dia.** 


Since the Romantic hero is Félix in this poem, it is quite possible that 
the author’s actual thoughts are echoed in these lines. 

Even such an ardent and consistent propagator of romanticism 
as Hartenbusch seems to have had his moments when the ridiculous 
features of the movement were apparent to him. Mr. Allison Peers 
refers to a sonnet'* written by him, A una Roméntica, in which he 
lightly counsels a romantically minded young lady to cease sighing 
and devote herself to sewing. This was a protest against the silly 
extremes to which certain women of Spain apparently carried the 
new mode. Likewise it was against such feminine romanticism that 
a satirical skit by an unknown author was directed in the Correo de 
las Damas (April 10, 1834).%* It deals with a promising young law 
student who reads Walter Scott and Victor Hugo and resolves to be- 
come a Romantic hero, “Su imaginacién se exalta, sus facciones se 


11 [bid., p. 49. 12 Lines 579-82, Parte Tercera, Escena III. 
18 Lines 679-80, Parte Tercera, Escena III. 

14 Modern Language Review, XVIII, 48. 

15 Quoted by Peers, Modern Language Review, XVI, 293. 
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alteran, y su traje sufre una gran variacién.” He cultivates a pear- 
shaped beard and seeks for his heroine in the manner of Gautier’s 
burlesque hero. He finds her, but she falls short of his dreams, and 
he goes back to work, cured of romanticism. 

It is probable that most of the young authors of Spain in the 
1830’s were subject more or less to the storm of Romantic influence 
that swept across the Pyrenees. Some of them recovered and were 
able to contemplate their youthful furor with retrospective calm and 
humorous detachment. Among these was Ventura de la Vega. Ina 
pésame poem entitled A Don Mariano Roca de Togores—En la 
muerte de su esposa, he reviews his youth: 


No hay un rayo de luz sereno y puro 
en este mundo, una regién de duelo, 
de desesperacién y de amargura? 

No, no es verdad. Del nebulosos cielo 
del negro septentri6n esa herejia 

vino en traje francés a nuestro suelo. 
Todos pecamos. Yo también un dia, 
gimiendo adrede por seguir la usanza 
vime arrastrado en la comun mania 

a esa espelunca do a leer se alcanza 
sobre la puerta con azufre escrito: 

; Ay! Dejad los que entrais aqui toda esperanza. 
Alli en verso trotén y a voz en grito 
lloraba su vejez anticipada 

un melenudo imberbe mancebito 

otro de la romantica pleyada. 

Lloraba deengafios a docenas 

de esta imperfecta sociedad que al hombre 
ata al nacer con grillos y cadenas. 

Y porque mas su desventura asombre 
quejabase de estar minado 

de una secreta enfermedad sin nombre. 
; Era un vivir aquel desesperado ! 

Solo se oia en recia tabardilla 

“| Maldicién !” por un lado y otro lado. 
Por fin de aquella fiera pesadilla 
consegui despertar con trasudores 

a las voces de Lista y Hermosilla.*¢ 


16 In Juan Valera, Florilegio de poesias castellanas (Madrid, 1902), II, 79 ff. 
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These reminiscences are not real Romantic irony, however, since one 
can scarcely say that romanticism was ever more than a passing fancy 
with Ventura de la Vega, in spite of his historical drama, Don 
Fernando de Antequera. 

The same is true of Mesonero Romanos. He always considered 
himself a moderate, judging the Romantics and the Classicists im- 
partially, and accusing only the extremists of the Romantic School. 
His “Romanticismo y los Roménticos” is perhaps the best known of 
the numerous satires against the cult in Spain, and it is not necessary 
to describe it in great detail.‘’ In this amusing article he recounts 
how the Romantic virus attacked his nephew. It first made itself 
known in his appearance and dress. The young fellow’s costume 
was reduced to narrow, close-fitting trousers, tight jacket, a careless 
tie, and a slouch hat over his eyes. The next manifestation is in his 
ideas: he turns to the reading of Hugo, Byron, Hoffman, and con- 
sequently wanders through cemeteries, talks to ruins, and learns the 
language of the owls. This mood is transmuted into action, and the 
lad begins to write fragments filled with “maldiciones ... siniestros 
bultos, sonrisas infernales,” etc. He finally writes a drama, “ro- 
mantico, natural, emblematico, sublime, anonimo, tétrico y espadmo- 
dico ... en seis actos y catorces cuadros... la escena pasa en todo 
Europa y dura unos cien afios.” His next locura is to fall in love 
with’ some neighboring doncella sentimental. In true Romantic 
fashion, he begs her to die with him and wants them to be buried to- 
gether. This is carried to absurdities until they finally succeed in re- 
turning the youngster to classicism and sanity. 

A very similar burlesque, “Un Roméntico mds,” is found in an 
earlier number of the Semanario Pintoresco,* perhaps written by 
Mesonero Romanos himself (it is signed M. R. de Q.). It is the 
story of a man who went crazy reading Romantic novels. “Paseabase 
ya con mas velocidad, ya con mas lentitud, daba tremendas patadas, 
se paraba, levantaba el brazo en ademan amenazadora, y doblaba la 
rodilla come suplicando, volvia los ojos, arqueaba las cejas, etc.” After 
he attempts to kill the village priest, the surgeon and druggist try 
their arts on him, but find that his malady is quite beyond their 
comprehension. The poor chap has the habit of talking in his sleep, 
ranting in long passages about “desmoronados castillos,” “romantica 


17 First published in El Semanario Pintoresco, I1, 282. 
18 Vol. II, pp. 120-22. 
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noche,” “estatua colosal,” and the like, undoubtedly jabs at Young 
and Walpole. 

Among the dramatists the Romantics received their bitterest satire 
at the hands of Bretén de los Herreros. During his career, he was not 
free from the very sins which he attacks so acidly in his comedies, 
for, either as a sop to the public or from natural inclination, he wrote 
several melodramas of pure Romantic lineage: Elena, Don Fernando 
el Emplazado, and Vellido Dolfos. Happily these are forgotten today 
and only his lighter comedias remain to enrich his fame. 

One of the most direct burlesques of the Romantic movement was 
a two-act play entitled El poeta y la beneficiada. An unemployed 
actor comes to a dramatist, who as we later gather is Breton himself, 
seeking help in the production of a play that he has written. It is 
“un drama romantico, singular, terrible,” entitled “La Feria de Tra- 
falgar y el bandido honrado y montés del Paraguay, o sea todos son 
hijos de Addn.” The characters are “un rey de Hungria, dofia 
Urraca, un capellan... un ventero, una sombra, diez mendigos, el 
prior del Escorial, una bruja, el Preste Juan, ... y el alma de Garibay.” 
The actor insists on reading a part of it to the harassed dramatist : 


Don Btas: ; Matadla! Ext Prior: j; Misericordia! Don Perpro: 
; Aqui de mis fuertes pufios! Se oyen gritos a lo lejos. E.vira: ; Favor! 
; Socorro! Ex Correcipor: ; Silencio! Los Sotpapos: ; Cierra Espafia! 
La Bruja: Dios del infierno, salga de su centro, el mar, y crujan los 
elementos. Tablé. Dase la batalla entre el granizo y los truenos; des- 
méyase dotia Elvira; el Prior canta el Te Deum; la bruja baila el jaleo; 
arde la ciudad y baja el telén.1® 


This is probably a caricature of the last scene of Don Alvaro. 
Presently an actress enters, and the amateur Romanticist eagerly 
offers the play to her: “Hay lances soberbios, tres batallas, un naufra- 
gio, brujas ...”” She complains that she cannot stand so much prose 
and refuses. Still the actor insists on reading his piece, which is 
“joco-serio. Solo hay tres muertos o cuatro.” Finally the dramatist 
himself decides to make a play of the affair and El poeta y la bene- 
ficiada is the result. The Romanticist is given the honorable post of 
prompter ! 

Another play of the same sort, Todo es farsa en este mundo, is a 
very direct hit at the typical Romantic hero. Pilar is engaged to a 


19 Act II, scene 1. 
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sinvergiienza, who is shown up in his fickle colors by the girl’s aunt, 
Vicenta. The latter favors a match with a certain romantic young 
lad who bears the brunt of Bretdén’s satire. He is the type of Ro- 
mantic hero who declaims in this fashion: 


.. Pues i qué? 
2 Es necesario hablar 
para que amor se descubra 
a su despecho? ; Dénde hay 
mordazas para los ojos? 
iCémo no ha visto un volcan 
en los mios? ; Qué mujer 
en un acento, en un ay 
hasta en el mismo silencio 
no ve la fiebre tenaz 
del amor que sus encantos 
han inspirado? ; Ah! ; Satan, 
Satan encendié en mi pecho 
esta pasion infernal ! 
i; Yo he nacido para amar 
y no para ser amado! 
Este anatema fatal 
pesa sobre mi... 


The aunt urges him to confess his love to Pilar, warning him, how- 
ever, that she has not read Victor Hugo, Dumas, nor Byron and that 
she is not a fit actress for “un drama sepulcral.” At last he does ap- 
proach the damsel in these words: 


Tu eres el astro ya que mi alma ardiente 
ha de ensalzar hasta el celeste solio, 

o por siglos de siglos sin clemencia 

a las garras lanzarme del demonio. ... 
;Si! ;Tiembla! Si frenético me arrojo 
a la depravacién, tu, desgraciada, 

mi cémplice seras. Tu entre sollozos 
te acusaras del infortunio mio... 

Por ese blando talle que parece 
fantastica visién del caledonio 

bardo, o suefio fugaz de peregrino 
trovador provenzal, jun si! Lo imploro 
con lagrimas de fiebre y ternura.”° 


20 Act III, scene 12. 
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This fearful Romantic bombast frightens the poor girl into partial 


surrender. Immediately after, the Romantic soliloquizes : 


Pero yo, que soy un fésforo 
gcémo ahora estoy tan languido? 
Sera que me torna estupido 

el exceso del placer? 

2O sera que a mi alma indémita 
sobrecoge un terror panico 
pensando en el yugo préximo?... 
Todo lo que no es fantastico 
me parece a mi ridiculo. 

El matrimonio es tan clasico ... 
pero conyugales vinculos, 

vamos, no son para mi. 


As we shall notice later, this use of esdruéjula rhymes is typical 
of the satire against the Romantics. Following these fickle words, 
he leaves his new sweetheart, on receiving an appointment to a gov- 


ernment post in Italy: 


j Qué carrera voy a hacer! 
. Yo, que siempre amé frenético 
la gloria, con este estimulo 
pronto llegaré al pinaculo ... 
Alli el Vesubio, y las éperas 
y el mar tirreno, y los principes ... 
; Ah! me voy como un relampago.”* 


Pilar is considerably relieved at her lover’s departure, but her 
aunt, Vicenta, is completely disillusioned, saying, “Todo es farsa en 


este mundo.” 


Me voy de Madrid is still another satire, which deals with a 
woman attacked by the Romantic malady and made foolish thereby. 
A young widow has fallen in love with a scoundrel who poses as a 
Romantic only to steal her honor and her money. She is completely 


converted by his fine words, and says: 


... YO marcho 
con el siglo; yo no gusto 
de rutinas, ni me adapto 
a sentimientos vulgares 
metédicos, sedentarios, ... 


21 Act III, scene 16. 
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Y en fin el romanticismo, 
aunque no sé explicarlo, 
es de moda, y esto basta 
para que sea el encanto 
de las mujeres ...?? 


Her brother reproaches her and warns her: 


... Pues, yo te prohibo 
romantiquizarse; estamos? 
que a gobernar la casa 

no te han de ensefiar lord Byron 
ni Victor Hugo ... 


As a contrast, we are introduced to Tomasa, a woman of good 
common sense and devoted to her home. To Tomasa’s prudent words 
about the futility of leaving domestic duties, the heroine insists that 
her former crude nature has assumed a sublime and Romantic form. 
However, she later finds out what a majadero her admirer is when 
he demands something more than her soul from her; amid many 
complications he is forced to leave Madrid, and she is completely 
cured of her romanticism. 

Breton de los Herreros has a further fling at the members of the 
new school in his long, moralizing, but humorous poem, La vida del 
hombre, where in the part entitled, significantly enough, “Adole- 


scencia,” he describes a malady which is common to that period of 
life: 


Genios son no comprendidos, 
es decir, incomprensibles, 
cuya misi6n en la tierra 

es renegar de su estirpe. 
Sus nimenes son vampiros, 
brujas, espectros, caribes ... 
Su paraiso el infierno, 

su vida suplicio horrible. 
Oye el lagubre ronquido 
con que el mundo maldicen, 
que solo han visto pintado 
en biombos y tapices. ... 


22 Act I, scene 1. 
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y el afan que pretenden 

en fuego y sangre fundirle 
como el que abrasé la cama 
para acabar con los chinches. 
Observa el raro contraste 

de sus gracias infantiles 

con la seriedad ridicula 

de sus platicas bilingiies.** 


The use of the esdrujula rhyme, noted above in Todo es farsa en 
este mundo, as an instrument of satire seems to have been almost a 
convention with those who made fun of romanticism. Eugenio de 


Tapia’s esdriujula satire of the new theater is well known: 


No puedes figurarte, amigo Préspero, 
cuanto me place el género dramatico. 
Cuando se anuncia al respetable publico 
por la primera vez nuevo espectaculo, 
vuelo a tomar billette como el céfiro, 
aunque dan apretones cien gaznapiros, 
en especial si el drama es de los horridos, 
que docta multitud llama romanticos. 


Hubo decoraciones muy ex6ticas, 

noche de tempestad, truenos, relampagos, 
convento, pante6én, minas y carceles, 
guerreros, brujas, capuchinos, cuaqueros.** 


In the Semanario Pintoresco is another of the same sort ; it begins: 


Oye, Bernarda rustica, 
esta cancién zumbatica 
que de tu cara lébrega 
hace mi musa candida. 
Es tu cabello funebre, 
negra mansion selvatica 
donde insecto herematico 
hace vida monastica. 
Hablas como frenética, 
untaste como majica, 
viviras como misera, 
moriras como barbara.5 


23 Obras (Madrid, 1883-84), V, 334-35. 


24 Quoted by Blanco Garcia in La literatura espaiiola en el siglo XIX 
(Madrid, 1899), I, 91. 25 Vol. II, p. 376. 
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The Marqués de Molins also employed this form for his Lamentos 
de un poetastro ...a Larra. There he deplores the fact that Spanish 
damsels are no longer moved by “una dulce trova lirica,” but only 
content themselves with “algun enderezo gotico.” 

The use of esdrijulas in light burlesque was not a novel thing in 
Spain. It may be found in the seventeenth centurv in the entremeses 
of Sebastian de Villaviciosa and of Monteser.”* Its use in political 
satire is admirably illustrated in the crude verses published recently 
in the Bulletin of Spanish Studies." 

The character of a tour de force which is obvious in these curious 
tirades is especially evident in a romance found in the Semanario 
Pintoresco,** where the author, Velazquez, bemoans the difficulty of 
making esdrujula rhymes: 


j Pero esdrajulo! Malisimo: 
escaso de variedad, 

este chirumen fanatico 

se dedic6é a repasar 

los buenos autores clasicos, 
los romanticos y mas, 

pero, ; qué! no vale un rabano 
su producto esdrujular. 


There are many other examples of burlesqued romanticism, but 
in conclusion I shall refer to only one more poem entitled “E/ melan- 
célico,” by Joaquin de Mora.”* Lucindo, the poet’s friend, has been 
driven mad by his reading of the French Romanticists. His appear- 
ance becomes “palido, desgrefiado, macilento,” and he is “en los 
profundos piélagos absorto de la meditacién.” When the poet comes 
to visit him, he begins to complain over his love for Cimodocea, 
which is his name for Rita, la boticaria: 


Cimodocea y yo—; viste acaso 

un flexible liana que del Ohio 

la herbosa margen undulante cubre 

de lazos mil y mil, cefiir la frente 

de agreste pino y en sus gigantescas 
ramas, brotar espléndidos corimbos? etc. 


26 See Cotarelo y Mori, Coleccién de entremeses, etc., I, cxciii. 
27 Vol. X, pp. 191-92. 28 Vol. III, p. 335. 
29 Poesias de Joaquin de Mora (Madrid, 1853), p. 409. 
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After hearing this and other like ravings, the poet leaves to pre- 
pare a cage in the insane asylum for his Romantic friend. 

As has been remarked, the last few examples discussed cannot 
be considered as real Romantic irony, for the authors were really of 
the traditional school and definitely opposed to romanticism, even 
though individually they may have suffered traces of its influence at 
times. 
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EL ENRIQUILLO DE MANUEL DE JESUS GALVAN 


LA TRADICION INDIANISTA EN SANTO DOMINGO 


Ningtin pais hispanoamericano ofrece una tradicién de literatura 
indianista mas continuada que Santo Domingo. Tradicién ciclica, 
iniciada por Las Casas que alcanza vértice y final al mismo tiempo 
en la novela Enriquillo. 

Este amor por las tradiciones indigenas que lleva a los escritores 
dominicanos a su aprovechamiento mas 0 menos artistico en el drama, 
la poesia y la novela, trasciende a la escultura: Abelardo Rodriguez 
Urdaneta modela un Caonabo rebelde y bello al descubrir el signifi- 
cado de los grillos con que acabar de aprisionarlo. El mismo Rodri- 
guez Urdaneta nos decia cémo a tener mas estimulo en su arte, hu- 
biera también llevado a la plastica dos temas de gran dramatismo: 
Anacaona camino del suplicio, y la muerte de Guaroa, este ultimo 
inspirado en un pasaje de la novela de Galvan. 

Las Casas tuvo por la Isla Espafiola particular amor. Los veinte 
primeros capitulos de la Apologética historia sumaria estan dedicados 
a describir su geografia, sus frutas, sus arboles, su fauna. El capi- 
tulo XX coteja la Espafiola con Inglaterra, Sicilia y Creta, para 
concluir: “Y esto basta para manifestacién de la grandeza, capaci- 
dad, amenidad, templanza, suavidad, riqueza, felicidad y excelencias 
de esta Espafiola sobre todas las islas,”* 

La tradicién indigena aparece embellecida en La historia de las 
Indias. De esta obra han derivado, directa o indirectamente los 
autores romanticos de Santo Domingo, los temas y los caracteres de 
sus obras indianistas. Las Casas presenta con simpatia las grandes 
figuras indigenas: Guacanagari, el aliado de los espafioles ; Caonabo, 
“sefior y rey muy esforzado de la Maguana”; Anacaona, “sefialada 
y comedida sefiora, muy notable mujer, muy prudente, muy graciosa 
y parlanciana en sus hablas y artes” ; Guarionex, “bueno y pacifico.’”* 

Juan de Castellanos dedica parte de la Elegia primera y total- 
mente la tercera a la conquista de la Espafiola. Su crudo realismo 
destruye la poesia de los retratos de Las Casas. De la reina Anacaona 
escribe : 


1 Apologética historia, en Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espatoles (Madrid, 
Bailly Balliére e hijo, 1909), XIII, 50. 


2 Historia de las Indias (Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1927), II, 455-56. 
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Aquesta fué mujer de Caonabo 
hermano del cacique Behechio 
querida de estos dos por todo cabo 
y respetada del demas gentio 
y aunque de castidad fué menoscabo 
para guerras no tuvo el pecho frio.* 


Presenta a Enriquillo con mas espiritu de venganza que justa 
rebeldia. Sin embargo, no silencia las cualidades notables del cacique: 
Fué Enriquillo, pues, indio ladino 
que supo bien la lengua castellana, 

era gentil lector, gran escribano, 
y en estas islas tuvo grande mano.* 


Castellanos es una de las fuentes que cita Galvan en el apéndice 
de su libro para corroborar la historicidad de su narracién en lo que 
se refiere a Enriquillo. 

Las Casas dedica tres capitulos de su Historia de las Indias al 
alzamiento del cacique. Lo describe “alto y gentil de cuerpo, bien 
proporcionado ; la cara no la tenia hermosa ni fea pero teniala de 
hombre grave y severo.’”*® Anticipa Las Casas lo que han visto en 
Enriquillo las generaciones romanticas: “Cunde en toda la Isla 
la fama y victorias de Enriquillo, hayense muchos indios del servicio 
y opresion de los espafioles y vanse a refugio y bandera de Enriquillo, 
como a castillo roquero inexpugnable, a se salvar.”* Tan emocionado 
es el relato, que Galvan en su novela, al llegar a este episodio, no 
tendra sino ampliar los capitulos de Las Casas. 

Tuvo Galvan, ademas de estos precedentes coloniales, antecesores 
en el tema indigena durante el romanticismo. Javier Angulo Guridi 
escribid en 1867 el drama Jguaniona.’ Escrito en tres actos y en 
verso, en él aparecen Guarionex, Guatiguana, la princesa Iguaniona, 
un gran sacerdote, Bartolomé Colon y Pedro Avendaiio. 

La escena sexta es un monologo de la princesa que resume el 
espiritu del drama haciendo la historia de la Conquista en la Isla. 
Acusa a todos, menos a Bartolomé Colon. 

Avendafio en la escena séptima, trata de convencer a Iguaniona 
de que lo siga. La princesa saca una flor del seno y la aprieta a sus 
labios. Muere envenenada diciendo: “La tumba antes que sierva.” 
Es el Igi aya bonghe, — “primero muerto que esclavo” que cantavan 


8 Elegias de varones ilustres, p. 36. ‘Ibid. p. 49.  5Op. cit., III, 235. 
6 [bid., III, 236. ™ Santo Domingo, Imp. J. J. Machado, 1881. 
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en su himno de guerra los ciguayos; el “muero libre” que atribuye 
Galvan al cacique Guaroa. 

Este amor a la libertad que infunden los autores romanticos en 
sus personajes indios, resume la angustia y las inquietudes de la 
Nacion dominicana durante las visicitudes de su historia. En 1867 
hacia dos afios que la Isla se habia declarado libre de la reanexién 
a Espafia. Antes de esa fecha, los dominicanos habian proclamado 
su independencia (1821) ; habian sufrido veintidés afios de invasion 
haitiana; otra vez habian proclamado la Republica en 1844. La re- 
beldia del cacique Enriquillo, alcanza pues, para los dominicanos, la 
categoria de simbolo patridético de renovada actualidad. 

De mucho mas valor poético que /guaniona es la obra de José 
Joaquin Pérez (1845-1900). Fantasias indigenas (1876-1877) es 
una serie de breves poemas donde reaparecen los personajes de la 
tradicién indigena dominicana. No reviven directamente de las pagi- 
nas de Las Casas: J. J. Pérez utiliza fuentes mas inmediatas: los 
Apuntes histéricos sobre Santo Domingo de A. Llenas; la Geografia 
de la Isla de Santo Domingo de Javier A. Guridi; la Historia de los 
caciques de Haiti por Emil Nau; la novela histérica Cristébal Colén 
de Lamartine ; la Vida de Cristébal Colén por Washington Irving. 

Su imaginacién, encendida por un don lirico intenso es la fuente 
principal de estos poemas en donde los heroicos caciques pasan bella- 
mente estilizados por una lejania vista con nostalgia. Anacaona, la 
reina poetisa, es la figura dominante. Describiéndola, José Joaquin 
Pérez anticipa la entonacién suavemente melancdlica de Zorrilla de 
San Martin: 


Tal es la digna esposa del valiente 
e indémito cacique de Maguana, 

j paloma tropical que el ala tiende 
y del Aguila el nido amante guarda! 

Su mirada es de luz y amor; su acento 
eco dulce del valle y la montafia 
preludio del laid de ocultos genios 
que el aire pueblan cuando asoma el alba.® 


Escribié el poeta una de sus fantasias en prosa: Flor de palma o 
la fugitiva de Borinquen. Anaibelca, hija del cacique de Borinquen 
Bayoan, es la protagonista. Fascinante y ambiciosa de mando, la 


8 La lira de José Joaquin Pérez (Santo Domingo, Imp. de J. R. vda. Gar- 
cia, 1928), p. 103. 
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borincana pudo inspirar una novela. La leyenda esta escrita en mala 
prosa y es inferior a cualquiera de las Fantasias en verso. 

Salomé Urefia de Henriquez (1850-1897) suma a la tradicién 
poética indianista su poema Anacaona.® La introduccién describe la 
raza indigena quisqueyana. Luego el poema va desenvolviéndose 
segtun un plan sistematico. A la descripcién de Anacaona y Caonabo, 
las figuras salientes, sigue la profecia del buwitio que anuncia la des- 
truccién de la raza; la llegada de los espafioles ; el ataque de Caonabo 
a Guacanagari y destruccién del fuerte Navidad; la guerra y liga de 
caciques ; la prisién y muerte de Caonabo. Después de la matanza de 
Jaragua, el suplicio de la reina. El poema esta escrito con la variedad 
estrofica frecuente en Zorrilla. 


“ENRIQUILLO”: PANORAMA 


La novela Enriquillo’® debe tener para los hispanoamericanos un 
interés profundo. Leyéndola, asistimos al primer centro de tras- 
plante de la cultura espafiola en América. La novela enmarca la 
historia de Santo Domingo de 1503 a 1533; el momento de transitorio 
predominio de la Ciudad Primada, erguida frente al Ozama con su 
Torre del Homenaje, su flamante palacio de Diego Colon, su catedral, 
sus conventos de San Francisco y Santo Domingo. 

En el fondo, las figuras ya sumisas de los indios; en el centro los 
grandes personajes de la Conquista que toman la Espafiola como 
transito para sus expediciones mas arriesgadas: Hernando Cortés, 
Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, Francisco Pizarro, Diego Velazquez, Juan 
de Grijalva. La vuelta de Cristobal Colon de Jamaica y el recibi- 
miento que le hace Ovando constituye un episodio interesante. 

Mas todo esto esta al margen de la novela que tiene dos ntcleos 
de interés: la corte de los virreyes don Diego Colén y dofia Maria 
de Toledo, y Enriquillo, el cacique Guarocuya, a quien vemos pasar 
de nifio a hombre teniendo ante sus ojos el espectaculo de su raza 
sojuzgada. 

El caracter de Guarocuya va acentuandose, hasta que convencido 
de la inutilidad de toda gestién pacifica, desesperado él mismo por la 
injusticia y la afrenta, se transforma en un rebelde sefior de sus mon- 
tafias, para ofrecer a los suyos la libertad que la civilizacion les negaba. 


® Poesias (Sociedad de amigos del pais [Santo Domingo, Garcia Hermanos, 
1880]), pp. 113-208. 

10 Enriquillo, primera parte, Santo Domingo, Imp. del Padre Billini, 1879; 
edicién completa, Santo Domingo, Imp. Garcia Hermanos, 1882. 
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Eje de esos dos nticleos es Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, cuya 
biografia se va insertando gradualmente en la narracion, asociandola 
al hilo de los episodios. 

El horizonte histérico no puede ser mas vasto. El novelesco es 
una derivacién de lo histérico, sentimentalmente sobria, un inusitado 
caso de romanticismo atenuado que fluye con dignidad clasica. 

Los principales episodios novelescos que asi parten de la historia, 
son los amores de Juan de Grijalva y Maria de Cuéllar, la muerte de 
Guaroa, la prueba de los neblies hecha por Enriquillo ante el Virrey. 

Tres partes forman la novela. Comienza evocando la matanza 
de los caciques en Jaragua, medida de conquista realizada por el 
Comendador don Nicolas de Ovando. El autor presenta a Guarocuya 
nifio, con su tia Higuemota, viuda ya de don Hernando de Guevara. 
Siguen, la aparicién subita de Guaroa quien se lleva al nifio a las 
montafias ; las intrigas de Pedro Mojica para apoderarse de la for- 
tuna de Higuemota; la muerte de Guaroa y vencimiento de Cotu- 
bana; las reclamaciones de don Diego Colén y la obtencién de sus 
derechos ; su matrimonio con dofia Maria de Toledo, y su venida a 
la Espafiola con el titulo de virrey. Comienza en esta parte el epi- 
sodio de Grijalva y Maria de Cuéllar. 

La segunda parte contintia ese episodio con las intrigas de Pedro 
Mojica a favor de Velazquez, quien deseaba casarse con la don- 
cella. Como resultado, la separacién de los jévenes: Grijalva se 
marcha en la expedicién de Nicuesa y Ojeda; Maria de Cuéllar 
consigue, ayudada por los virreyes, aplazar su boda con Velazquez 
hasta el término de un afio. 

Se inicia en esta parte la campafia por la libertad de los indios 
con el discurso de Fray Antonio de Montesino y sus gestiones ante 
el Rey, que originan las ordenanzas de Burgos para mejorar la situa- 
cién de los indigenas. Termina con la conclusién del episodio de 
Grijalva y Maria de Cuéllar: la muerte de ésta en Cuba el mismo 
dia de sus bodas. Grijalva muere a manos de los indios nicaragiienses. 

La tercera parte narra el alzamiento de Enriquillo, quien asume 
la categoria de protagonista. Realizadas después de algunos obsta- 
culos levantados por Mojica, las bodas de Enriquillo y su prima 
Mencia, muerto ya el protector del joven, don Francisco de Valen- 
zuela, su hijo humilla al cacique, lo somete a la dolorosa situacién 
de encomendado y trata de ultrajar torpemente el honor de Mencia. 
Enriquillo pide justicia en San Juan de la Maguana, y al no conse- 
guirla, va hasta Santo Domingo con igual resultado. Sin proteccién 
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inmediata, pues Las Casas se halla en Espafia, Enrique se marcha 
con su cuadrilla a la sierra del Bahoruco, solar de sus antepasados. 
Alli se le unen indios de todas partes, y en rebeldia persistente, se 
mantiene libre con los suyos durante trece afios. Al fin Carlos V le 
escribe ofreciéndole el perdén y la libertad de los indios. Concen- 
trados en el pueblo de Boya y sus cercanias, los indios vivieron desde 
entonces libres, gobernados por Enrique. 


FUENTES, ESTILO E INFLUENCIAS LITERARIAS 


La fuente principal de la novela es la Historia de las Indias de 
Las Casas, que Galvan cita textualmente a cada paso; siguen en 
importancia las Décadas de Herrera; las biografias de Fray Barto- 
lomé de Las Casas escritas por Quintana y Remesal; las Elegias de 
Juan de Castellanos; la Vida de Colén por Washington Irving. En 
un apéndice el autor copia los pasajes histéricos sobre los cuales 
elaboré importantes capitulos de la novela. 

Hemos sefialado ya el sabor clasico de la prosa galvaniana. Las 
fuentes en que se documenté Galvan, influyeron en su estilo induda- 
blemente. Su manera de narrar recuerda formalmente a Antonio de 
Solis, mas la contenida melancolia con que describe la extincién de 
los indigenas, se acerca mas a Garcilaso de la Vega (El Inca). 

A veces arranca palabras del texto de Las Casas — una de sus 
maneras de arcaizar su lenguaje — anotandola al mismo tiempo. Asi 
usa y anota “santochado” por idiota o mentecato ;** “criado,” en lugar 
de protejido; “grufieron” en el sentido de protestaron. El arcaismo 
sin embargo, fluye principalmente del asunto, que obliga al autor el 
uso del vocabulario indispensable para describir la indumentaria y las 
costumbres. Reduce a lo estrictamente necesario el uso de palabras 
indigenas, otro acierto que contribuye a mantener la armonia de su 
prosa. 

Hechizado por la pasién de lejania, descuida la descripcién de la 
naturaleza, realidad demasiado cercana. La breve descripcion del 
Lago Dulce’ o la del camino de Santo Domingo a Concepcién de la 
Vega apenas si nos dan bosquejos imprecisos del maravilloso paisaje 
quisqueyano. Veamos este ultimo. Refiriéndose a Las Casas escribe: 

Deteniase como un nifio haciendo demostraciones de pasmo y alegria, 
ora al aspecto majestuoso de la lejana cordillera, ora a vista de la dilatada 
Illanura o al pie del erguido monte que lleva hasta las nubes su tupido 


11 Enriquillo (Imp. Garcia Hermanos, 1882), p. 255. 12 [bid., p. 22. 
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penacho de pinos y baitoas. El torrente, quebrando sus aguas de piedra 
en piedra, salpicando de menudo aljéfar las verdes orillas; el caudaloso 
rio deslizandose murmurador en ancho cauce de blancas arenas y negruz- 
cas guijas; el afioso mamey, cuyo tronco robusto bifurcado en regular 
proporcion ofrecia la apariencia de gético sagrario; el inmenso panorama 
que la vista sefiorea en todos sentidos desde la cumbre de la montafia, todo 
era motivo de éxtasis para el impresionable viajero.1* 


Las mas veces, Galvan acude a Las Casas, como en la descripcién 
de la Real Vega,"™* entresacada de la Historia de las Indias. 

La aproximacion estilistica a Garcilaso se logra bellamente en 
el capitulo XIV, que narra la muerte de Guaroa: 


Distinguiase a primera vista la figura escultural de su caudillo, que 
abismado en la honda meditacién, se reclinaba con el abandono propio de 
las grandes tristezas en el tronco de un alto cérvano, de cuya trémula 
copa, que el sol hacia brillar con sus primeros rayos, enviaba, el ruisefior 
sus trinos a los ecos apacibles de la montafia: Los Arboles, meciendo en 
blando susurro el flexible follaje, respondian arménicamente al sordo 
rumor del mar cuyas olas azules y argentadas se divisaban a lo lejos desde 
aquellas alturas, formando una orla espléndida al grandioso panorama.** 


La manera como introduce aqui Galvan la naturaleza, no vuelve 
a ocurrir en el resto del libro. Denuncia un propdsito de adecuar el 
escenario a la accion dramatica que sigue: el asalto inesperado de 
Diego Velazquez y el combate entre ambos caudillos. Velazquez 
desarma a Guaroa y entonces: 


Precipitése Guaroa a recobrar su espada y habiéndose adelantado a 
impedirselo un espafiol, el contrariado guerrero sacé la daga pendiente de 
su cintura y después de haber hecho ademan de herir al que estorbaba su 
accién, viéndose cercado por todas partes, se la hundié repentinamente en 
su propio seno. ; Muero libre! dijo; y cay6 en tierra exhalando un 
momento después el ultimo suspiro. 

Asi acabé gloriosamente sin doblar la cerviz al yugo extranjero, el 


noble y valeroso Guaroa; legando a su linaje un ejemplo de indémita 
bravura y de amor a la libertad.** 


La obra solo tiene algunos pasajes que recuerdan el arte de Scott. 
En Enriquillo encontramos invertido el procedimiento mas feliz del 
esquema scottiano; los personajes histéricos que sabiamente sitia 
Scott en segundo término Ilenando el primer plano con los novelescos, 


18 [bid., p. 141. 14 Ibid., pp. 146-47. 15 Ibid., pp. 36-37. 1 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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son en Galvan los que resaltan a plena luz, mientras lo novelesco 
tiene siempre caracter episddico, es derivacién a la manera azorinesca 
de hechos reales. Asi pierde la tnica posibilidad de realizar — hasta 
donde cabe — una perfecta novela histdérica, posibilidad que Larreta 
aproveché en La gloria de don Ramiro. Al hacer esto, prueba Galvan 
que no estudié la técnica de Scott y da muestra al mismo. tiempo de 
su casi intuitiva visién artistica. Pues lo novelesco en Enriquillo — 
y esto es uno de los subidos valores del libro — armoniza bellamente 
con lo histérico. Tal el episodio de los amores de Grijalva y Maria 
de Cuéllar y el de los neblies de Enriquillo. Examinemos éste. 

Herrera cita el envio a Carlos V de doce halcones desde Santo 
Domingo. Galvan atribuye a Enriquillo conocimientos en cetreria 
adquiridos del escudero de su padrino Diego Velazquez. El joven 
va al Alcazar a visitar a su prima Mencia y Diego Colon le pide que 
pruebe la destreza de sus neblies. Galvan escribe: 


Numerosas gaviotas blancas y cenicientas revoloteaban a corta distancia 
rozando las murmuradoras aguas del Ozama, mientras que a considerable 
altura sobre los tejados de los edificios, las juguetonas golondrinas se 
cernian en el espacio diafano describiendo caprichosos y variados giros. 

Enriquillo escogié uno de sus halcones: era un hermoso pajaro de 
hosco aspecto, ojos de fuego, cabeza abultada y corvo pico; recias plumas 
veteadas de negro y rojo claro decoraban sus alas y tenia salpicado de 
manchas blancas el parduzco plumaje de la espalda. El pecho ceniciento 
y saliente, las aceradas garras que se adherian a las carnosas patas cu- 
biertas de blanca pluma, completaban el fiero y altivo aspecto de aquella 
pequefia ave que semejaba un aguila de reducidas proporciones. 

— i; Queréis una gaviota o una golondrina? 

— Lanza el pajaro contra la gaviota primero; las sardinas te lo agra- 
deceran. 

Enrique hizo un rapido movimiento de inclinaci6n con la diestra hacia 
el punto que ocupaba una bandada de gaviotas y el inteligente nebli se 
dispar6é en linea recta sobre ellas, apoderandose de una y volviendo al 
joven cacique en menos tiempo del que se emplea en referirlo. 


Si en la arquitectura general de su libro Galvan no sigue a Scott, 
se aproxima a él en el logrado color local de algunos episodios y en 
la feliz reconstruccién del pasado que revive. De sabor scottiano 
son los capitulos XXIV al XXVI, que narran el encuentro de Diego 
Colén y dofia Maria de Toledo, la peticién de mano de la noble don- 
cella, y la proclamacién formal del compromiso. Intent6 sin lograrlo 
un personaje humoristico a la manera de Scott: el médico que es- 
malta sus diagndésticos de latines y alusiones a Avicena. 
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ACTITUD ANTE ESPANA 


La reaccién favorable hacia Espafia después de los extremos del 
odio revolucionario la hemos visto apuntar en la visién equilibrada 
de la Avellaneda al juzgar la Conquista. En Enriquillo esta nota se 
acentta. Hay, ademas, evidente propdsito de parte del autor, de real- 
zar las nobles hazafias de la Nacién espafiola y afirmar que la cruel- 
dad de la Conquista fué un hecho de circunstancias propicias al 
desarrollo de la afnbicién. 

La dedicatoria a don Rafael Maria de Labra que aparece al frente 
de la edicién de 1882, nos dice como surgié en & la idea de su libro. 
Fué en el acto de la proclamacién de la libertad de los esclavos en 
San Juan de Puerto Rico: 


Desde el balcén central del Palacio de la Intendencia, un hombre aren- 
gaba con ademan solemne, con sonoro acento, aquella innumerable cuanto 
silenciosa multitud. Aquel hombre estaba investido de todos los atributos 
del poder; ejercia la autoridad absoluta de la Isla, era el gobernador, 
capitan general don Rafael Primo de Rivera y en aquel momento cumplia 
un bello acto de justicia proclamando en nombre de la Nacién espafiola, 
la abolicién de la esclavitud en la hermosa Borinquen. Ruidosos y entu- 
siastas vivas a Espafia terminaron aquella escena sublime.** 


Entonces Galvan busca analogias morales en un hecho de los 
primeros dias de la Conquista: recuerda las figuras de Fray Barto- 
lomé de Las Casas y del cacique Enriquillo y forma el propdésito de 
escribir su libro para dedicarlo a la Sociedad abolicionista espafiola. 

Ante la ambicién y los vicios de algunos conquistadores, opone la 
eficacia civilizadora de los frailes dominicos. En el capitulo final hace 
una observacion que precisa su actitud ante Espafia. Refiriéndose al 
indio Tamayo nos dice: 


El esforzado teniente de Enriquillo se habia convertido de una vez, 
cuando vid por los actos de Hernando San Miguel y Francisco de Barrio- 
nuevo, que los mejores soldados espafioles eran humanos y benévolos, 
y por la carta de gracia de Carlos V a Enriquillo, que los potentados 
cristianos verdaderamente grandes, eran verdaderamente buenos.**® 


Esta actitud que anticipa la valoracién positiva de lo que en 
nuestra cultura constituye lo invulnerable espafiol, valoracién reali- 
zada en la época modernista por nuestros pensadores — Rodé en 
primer término — constituye uno de los aspectos mas sugestivos del 
Enriquillo. 


17 Enriquillo, p. 1. 18 Ibid., p. 224. 
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José Marti y “EnriQuiLio” 


La lectura de Enriquillo produjo en Marti admiracién emocio- 
nado y entusiasta. El, de juicio tan equilibrado cuando comenta a 
Whitman y a Wilde, aqui sdlo sabe anotar frases admirativas: “; Qué 
Enriquillo, que parece un Jests! ;Qué Mencia, casada mas perfecta 
que la de Fray Luis! j;Qué profundidad en la intencién! ;Qué 
transparencia en las escenas! {Qué arte en todo el conjunto que 
baja al idilio cuando es menester y se levanta luego sin esfuerzo y 
como esfera natural a la tragedia y la epopeya!’’® 

Marti encuentra en el lenguaje de la novela, castidad y donosura, 
en la presentacién de los caracteres “maestria, justeza y acaba- 
miento.” Ve en el libro reunidos, novela, poema e historia. 

El capitulo VI, donde el nifio Guarocuya es proclamado rey, su 
paso a través de la cordillera, ya a pié, ya en brazos de los compa- 
fieros de Guaroa, hizo vibrar en Marti su innata ternura por los 
nifios. Del capitulo XI, toma la imagen de Las Casas “sin armas, 
vestido con jubén y ferreruelo.” Todavia en el capitulo XII, encuen- 
tra mas detalles sobre el nifio: agilidad, buen humor, desagrado 
cuando lo Ilevaban en hombros. De aqui recoge también el detalle 
del beso con que Las Casas saluda al nifio. Todo queda en la memo- 
ria de Marti, y, cuando en La edad de oro, revista fundada exclusiva- 
mente para los nifios, quiere dar a conocer a sus lectores infantiles 
el apostolado de Las Casas, revive la vision amable del nifio indio: 


Lo mejor era irse al monte con el valiente Guaroa y con el nifio 
Guarocuya, a defenderse con las piedras, a defenderse con el agua, a 
salvar al reyecito bravo, a Guarocuya. El saltaba el arroyo, de orilla a 
orilla; él clavaba la lanza lejos, como un guerrero; a la hora de andar, a 
la cabeza iba él; se le oia la risa de noche como un canto; lo que él no 
queria era que lo llevase nadie en hombros. Asi iban por el monte cuando 
se les aparecié entre los espafioles armados el Padre Las Casas, con sus 
ojos tristisimos, en su jubén y ferreruelo. El no disparaba el arcabuz, 
él les abria los brazos. Y le did un beso a Guarocuya.”® 


No podia escapar a Marti el sentido simbdlico del noble cacique. 
En su ensayo Heredia alude a él como ensefianza impresa en el suelo 
dominicano : 


19 “Carta a Manuel de J. Galvan,” inserta en Obras completas (La Habana, 
Ed. Gonzalo de Quesada, 1914), XIII, 315-16. 


20 Marti, El Padre Las Casas. Pdginas escogidas (Paris, Garnier, s.f.), 
p. 254. 
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Santo Domingo, semillero de héroes, donde aun en la caoba sangrienta 
y en el cafiaveral quejoso y en las selvas invictas, esta como vivo, manando 
ensefianzas y decretos, el corazén de Guarocuya.”* 


“ENRIQUILLO,” S{MBOLO NACIONAL 


El cacique del Bahoruco representa para la Nacién dominicana, 
el simbolo mas alto de civismo y dignidad. Los principales juicios 
de autores dominicanos que del libro de Galvan han lIlegado hasta 
nosotros, concuerdan con esta interpretacién. 

Inicia el simbolo Galvan mismo, quien en su novela, no solo realza 
el noble caracter de Guarocuya tal como la histéria lo muestra, sino 
que lo idealiza con perfiles de refinamiento que aquél acaso no 
poseyO. Ademas, va modelando gradualmente las ansias de libertad 
de Enriquillo, dandoles una amplitud que no desentona con lo que 
sabemos del héroe, pero que tampoco tiene validez histdérica. 

La primera leccién la recibe el nifio Guarocuya a los siete afios, 
cuando su tio Guaroa, tratando de convencerlo de que lo siga a las 
montafias, le muestra un andrajoso naboria que cruza la pradera con 
un haz de lefia y le dice: 


— Dime, Guarocuya, quieres ser libre y sefior de la montafia, tener 
vasallos que te obedezcan y te sirvan o quieres cuando seas hombre cargar 
lefia y agua como aquel vil naboria que va alli??? 


Educandose con gran provecho en el convento de franciscanos 
de Verapaz, el adolescente muestra predileccién por la rebeldia de 
Viriato y su alzamiento contra los romanos.” 

Un poco mas tarde Galvan pone en sus labios estas palabras: 
“Mientras los de mi nacién sean maltratados, la tristeza habitara 
aqui,” palabras que subraya con la mano sobre el pecho. 

Galvan introduce el matiz apostdlico en la insurreccién de Enri- 
quillo, cuando dice comentando una de sus victorias: 


Enriquillo no quiere matanza ni crimenes. Quiere tan sélo, pero quiere 
firme y amorosamente, su libertad y la de todos los de su raza. Quiere 
llevar consigo el mayor numero de indios armados, dispuesto a combatir 
en defensa de sus derechos; de derechos que los mas de ellos no han 
conocido jamas y que es preciso ante todo hacerles concebir y ensefiarselos 
a definir. Y este trabajo docente, y este trabajo reflexivo y activo, lo 
hacen en tan breve tiempo la prudencia y energia de Enriquillo y Tamayo 
combinadas.** 


21 Ibid., p. 143. 22 Enriquillo, p. 7.  *%Ibid.,p.52.  %*Ibid., p. 290. 
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No rechaza Enriquillo las elevadas ensefianzas que ha aprendido 
de los espafioles ; todas las noches congrega a sus vasallos para rezar 
el rosario de la Virgen. Pero en el instante de la defensa, cuando 
Valenzuela y Mojica van a buscarlo a su retiro con fuerza armada, 
se adelanta a ellos “transfigurado, altivo, terrible.” 

El autor, comentando el alzamiento, amplia la interpretacién 
nacionalista dandole un caracter continental: 


El alzamiento de Bahoruco aparece como una reaccién; como el pre- 
ludio de todas las reacciones que en menos de cuatro siglos han de ani- 
quilar en el Nuevo Mundo, el derecho de conquista.”* 


Las ultimas palabras de la novela, afirman el simbolo sobre las 
montafias de Bahoruco, el mas bello monumento al recuerdo de 
Enriquillo: 


Este nombre vive y vivira eternamente: un gran lago lo perpetia con 
su denominacién geogrAfica ;** las erguidas montafias del Bahoruco parece 
como que lo levantan hasta la regién de las nubes y, a cualquier distancia 
que se alcance a divisarlas en su vasto desarrollo, la sinuosa cordillera, 
contorneando los lejanos horizontes, evoca con muda elocuencia el re- 
cuerdo glorioso de Enriquillo. 


Definido ya el simbolo, los intelectuales dominicanos lo acogen y 
acentian. Federico Garcia Godoy (?-1923) ve en Enriquillo sere- 
nidad, armonia; la describe como obra “clasica por el pensamiento, 
por la forma y por el estilo.”** Sefiala el parentesco de la novela por 
el corte y por el estilo con obras parecidas de las mejores épocas de 
la literatura espafiola. Ve también la manera artistica hasta donde 
cabe, con que lo novelesco armoniza con lo histdrico. 

Creemos que acierta Garcia Godoy en cuanto al clasicismo de 
forma y estilo en Enriquillo. No asi en el pensamiento, que nos 
parece, como hemos tratado demostrar, esencialmente romantico. 

Se detiene Garcia Godoy ante el simbolo. Sintetiza Enriquillo 
para él “un momento histérico de efectiva importancia.” Y afiade: 


Es un tipo representativo que condensa bella y eficazmente, los dolores, 
los infortunios, las amarguras, los heroismos de un pueblo que parecia 
tocado ya de irremediable decadencia. Ese libro es, y seguira siendo, a 
lo que pienso, la mas fiel y artistica evocacién de la época en que empieza 


25 Enriquillo, p. 213. 26 El antiguo lago de Caguani, hoy Enriquillo. 


27 “La literatura dominicana,” Revue Hispanique (Paris-New York, 1916), 
XXXVII, 82-83. 
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a incubarse nuestro destino histérico. Y, como dice el gran Marti, sera, 
en cuanto se le conozca, cosa de toda América. 


José Joaquin Pérez, en el prélogo que escribié para la edicién de 
1882, alude también al simbolismo del cacique: 


Enriquillo es un simbolo y una ensefianza. Es el simbolo perfecto de 
los oprimidos, de cuantas generaciones han venido batallando contra ese 
inmenso océano de tempestades que se llama la vida. Sufriendo por él, 
y mas que por él, por los hermanos en quienes se cebaba la codicia, la 
ambicién y la ruindad de todas las pasiones que engendra el egoismo, es 
la imagen de la humanidad, que viene derramando lagrimas y sangre en 
cada etapa de la sucesién de los tiempos, para levantarse un dia y otro 
dia a conquistar sus derechos. Dirijase una mirada al vastisimo campo 
de la historia y desde Espatarco hasta John Brown y Lincoln, se vera 
reflejado el espiritu que animé al infortunado ultimo cacique de la extinta 
raza de Haiti. 


El simbolo ha tomado aqui caracter de universalidad. Inicia ade- 
mas J. J. Pérez el paralelo de Enriquillo con los libertadores de es- 
clavos de la historia, que se repetira en criticas posteriores. 

El intento mas serio de interpretacién que hemos encontrado de 
la novela, es de Manuel F. Cestero.** En su critica aporta estas 
nuevas observaciones: Galvan tiene presente la actualidad domini- 
cana en el momento de escribir su obra: la agonia y degradacién de 
los tiempos de la independencia y la restauracién después del periodo 
anexionista. No retrata sdlo las llagas de la sociedad dominicana, 
sino de toda Hispanoamérica. 

Amplia el paralelo entre Enriquillo y Lincoln: como Lincoln 
suprimié la esclavitud pero la suplanté el imperialismo yankee, asi 
en la Espafiola se suprimié también, pero la suplanté la tirania de los 
presidentes dominicanos. 

La aplicacién del episodio de Enriquillo a la actualidad domini- 
cana habia sido insinuada por el autor mismo en la resefia retrospec- 
tiva al frente de la tercera edicién de su obra.”® Refiriéndose a los 
apologistas del cacique dice: 

No miraron a las convenciones circunstanciales en aquellos dias de 
pasién y de lucha para reforzar con su franca adhesién las conclusiones 
que en el Enriquillo se deducen de yerros pasados, como admoniciones 


28 Manuel F. Cestero, “Ensayos criticos: Enriquillo,” La Habana, Cuba 
Contempordnea (1917), XIII, 316-37. 


29 Barcelona, Vda. de J. Cunill, 1909. 
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aplicables a yerros analogos de aquella actualidad, cuyos efectos, previstos 
entonces, han adquirido ya el sello de lo irremediable. 


Cuando Galvan escribe estas lineas, es por segunda vez un deste- 
rrado voluntario en Puerto Rico a causa de los sucesos politicos 
desarrollados en Santo Domingo de 1903 a 1905. Quiere mostrar 
imparcialidad absoluta ante los nuevos sucesos. Y en esta edicion 
suprime la dedicatoria a don José Maria de Labra — hecho que nos 
parece absurdo — y el prologo de José Joaquin Pérez. 

Con esas paginas Galvan interpreta su libro como “la expresién 
del anhelo de los que aspiran al reinado de la fraternidad y la justicia 
en todos los pueblos de habla espafiola.” 

Cestero va mucho mas lejos. Una seccion de su ensayo se titula 
La filosofia de Enriquillo, que sintetiza asi: 


La naturaleza para el hombre es la razén. La felicidad consiste en 
vivir segtin la naturaleza. Nuestro bien y nuestro mal estan en nuestra 
voluntad. Un mismo derecho y una misma ley, la filantropia, la solidaridad 
en el bien: tal es la filosofia que se desprende de Enriquillo. 


Testimonio del entusiasmo que en los dominicanos suscité Enri- 
quillo desde su publicacion es el articulo de Federico Henriquez y 
Carvajal contestando a una encuesta de la revista Letras que dirigia 
Horacio Blanco Fombona en Santo Domingo. La encuesta se for- 
mulaba asi: “; Cual es la mejor de las obras nacionales en prosa?” 

Federico Henriquez afirma en ese articulo*® que Enriquillo cuenta 
“con la consagracién de no escaso numero de votos en sucesivas ge- 
neraciones literarias dominicanas.” Recuerda cambios de impresiones 
en que la opinion le fué favorable, en una larga enumeracién de 
nombres entre los cuales estan Francisco Gregorio Billini, Salomé 
Urefia de Henriquez, Eugenio Deschamps, Gastén F. Deligne y 
Félix E. Mejia. De Mejia copia frases de reaccién sentimental : 


El libro me apasiona y mis ojos se nublan de tristeza o arden de indig- 
nacién al recorrer sus paginas. Porque ensefia y deleita, porque crea y 
no mata. Porque canta, nueva Iliada, la etapa culminante de la primera 


epopeya quisqueyana. Por todo eso téngola por la mejor obra nacional 
en prosa. 


La generacién modernista, representada por Ricardo Pérez Al- 
fonseca, cincela con los tultimos toques el simbolo estatuario. En el 








80 Letras (Santo Domingo, agosto 1918). 
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prologo que Pérez Alfonseca escribe para el poema Guarocuya™ de 
Henriquez y Carvajal, dice cémo, “para contemplar a Guarocuya con 
esa mirada ciclica que compendia en la cabalidad de sus destinos a 
un hombre que es un pueblo, es necesario tener las pupilas acomo- 
dadas a lo infinito.” 

Pérez Alfonseca ve también al héroe sobre la cordillera del Baho- 
ruco, “hombre con pies de monte o monte con cima de hombre.” Ve 
las paginas de Galvan como nucleo de una cordillera ideal, “en que 
sobre los horizontes de la historia, se empina, martirizada, heroica y 
libre al fin, la raza quisqueyana.” 


ENRIQUILLO EN LA LITERATURA 


En dos obras mas el cacique de Bahoruco es elevado al plano de 
la ficciOn literaria. Antecesor de Galvan fué, en este aspecto, Mar- 
montel.*? En su novela Les Incas introduce a Enriquillo, quien viene 
a visitar a Las Casas, enfermo en Santo Domingo. Cuando lo anun- 
cian, Las Casas se dirige a Pizarro y dice: “Vous allez voir un ca- 
cique qui, s’étant retiré depuis plus de dix ans dans les montagnes de 
Vile, s’'y conduit avec une valeur et une bonté sans exemple.” 

En 1924, Federico Henriquez y Carvajal publica su poema Gua- 
rocuya. El cacique aparece enfermo, proximo a la muerte en su casa 
de Boyd. En ese instante pasa por su memoria su vida toda que él 
comenta en mondlogo interior. El poeta le atribuye estas palabras 
finales que recuerdan el ultimo parrafo de la novela de Galvan: 


La cast= de los caciques sefioreando la altura, 
conmigo baja a la tumba; al mar Caribe de frente 
mas queda, como una sintesis de espaldas a la laguna, 
i al aire libre se encumbra, ejemplo de patriotismo 
erecta sobre las lomas la estatua de Guarocuya. 


EL AUTOR DE “ENRIQUILLO” 


La importancia de la obra de Galvan exige una biografia elabo- 
rada con disciplina y precisién. Esa biografia no se ha escrito ain. 
Requeriria una investigacién Ilena de obstaculos, por estar los docu- 
mentos necesarios dispersos en revistas y periddicos dominicanos 
coleccionados en bibliotecas particulares de acceso casi imposible. 

Recogemos sin embargo, algunos datos apuntados al margen de 


81 Guarocuya. Monélogo de Enriquillo (Santo Domingo, Imp. Montalvo, 
1924). 82 Les Incas, pp. 136-40. 
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lecturas y sobre todo, obtenidos directamente de Federico Henriquez 
y Carvajal, uno de sus mas devotos amigos. 

La vida de Galvan se desenvuelve limitada por las fechas de 1834 
a 1910. No estudié sistematicamente en ninguna Universidad. Ob- 
tuvo la investidura de licenciado en leyes por acto de la Suprema 
Corte de Justicia, en una época en que el Instituto Profesional de la 
Reptblica estaba clausurado. 

Inicié su carrera como secretario de don Felipe Davila Fernandez 
de Castro, enviado a Europa en comisién plenipotenciaria en 1855. 

Fué partidario de la reanexién de su pais a Espafia, que se con- 
sum6é por Santana y O’Donnell en 1861. De 1863 a 1865 fué secre- 
tario del gobierno civil de Santo Domingo. Declarada de nuevo la 
independencia, marcha a Puerto Rico, todavia colonia espafiola y 
alli ocupa el puesto de Intendente de la Real Hacienda. Regresa a 
su pais en 1874, después de haber compartido los afios de destierro 
entre Espafia y Puerto Rico. 

Fué Secretario de Relaciones Exteriores en 1876, bajo la presi- 
dencia de Espaillat, y en 1879-80, durante el gobierno de Cesareo 
Guillermo. En 1892 declar6é su adhesién a la causa libertaria de 
Cuba. Conoce entonces a Marti, quien habia ido a la Isla a conferen- 
ciar con Maximo Gémez sobre sus planes revolucionarios. 

Con Federico Henriquez y Apolinar Tejera, trabaja en el Insti- 
tuto Profesional de la Republica en 1895. Fué vicerrector de ese 
Instituto bajo el rectorado de Billini. 

Cuando en 1904 fué derrocado el gobierno de Wos y Gil, Galvan 
era secretario de Estado. De nuevo abandona el pais voluntariamente 
y se establece en Puerto Rico, hasta el afio 1910 en que muere repen- 
tinamente en la ciudad de San Juan. Esta enterrado bajo sencillo 
marmol en la Capilla del Santisimo Sacramento de la Catedral de 
Santo Domingo. La inscripcién dice estas palabras: “Manuel de 
Jests Galvan. Falleciéd en San Juan de Puerto Rico en 1910. Sus 
restos fueron trasladados a Santo Domingo en marzo de 1917.” 

Ademas de Enriquilio, su tnica obra literaria, Galvan realiz6 
intermitente labor periodistica. Durante el periodo anexionista fué 
uno de los redactores de La Razén, semanario de aquel gobierno que 
se publicé de 1862 a 1863. Colaboraba de vez en cuando en periddi- 
cos dominicanos: en El eco de la opinién, El Teléfono, Letras y | 
ciencias, La cuna de América, Revista literaria y La Crénica. 
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